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THE LOVE OF AN UNKNOWN SOLDIER 
A Manuscript Found in an Abandoned Dug-Out 


In the trenches a soldier wrote his heart on paper, then vanished. How? No one knows, but he left behind this intimate 
document—a confession of extraordinary importance to some American girl. Who is 
secret oennenmy % the hope that its message may reach her. The most intriguing mystery, from a Can't stand- 

i h, $1 


point, that the war produced. 


OUT TO WIN 


By LT. CONINGSBY DAWSON, author of “Carry On,” 

“The Glory of the Trenches,” etc. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
A vivid, prophetic, optimistic and inspiring statement of 
America’s accomplishments in France. 


GONE ASTRAY 


Leaves rnom AN Emperor’s Diary. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

Whether viewed from the standpoint of a personal documen‘ 
or the result of a lifelong study by a marvellously gifted 
student of character, this story of the Kaiser’s obsession 
for world domination, from boyh to the present day, 
will prove interesting and illuminating. 


ROUMANIA 


By MRS. WILL GORDON, F.R.G.S. 
Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 met. 
A wonderfully interesting history of Roumania, past and 
resent, with an introduction and two chapters by H. M. 
ueen Marie. 


NOTABLE NOVELS 


Who is she—and where? We publish this 
25 net 


PUSHING WATER 
By LT. ERIC P. DAWSON, R.N.V.R. 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00 set. 
The st f the British Auxili Patrol—th 
craft, the tenons tad my of the “Grand Fleet " - 


ASIA MINOR 
By WALTER A. HAWLEY, author of “Oriental Rugs,” etc. 
Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, $3.50 net. 
An interesting and informing account of that little-known part 
of the Near East—Asia Minor—which is destined to occupy 
an important place in the activities of the world. 


THE COMING DAWN 


A War ANTHOLOGY IN Prose anp VERSE 
By THEODORA THOMPSON, compiler of “Underneath 
the Bough.” Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
; Cloth, $1.50 set. 
Selections from speeches and writings on the meaning and 
outcome of the Great War. 








THE ROUGH ROAD 


By W. J. LOCKE, author of “The Red Planet,” etc. 
Third Edition. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
A truly charming Lockean romance of youth and the great 
war. 


ART AND GIFT BOOKS 


TOWARDS MORNING 

By IDA A. R. WYLIE, author of “The Shining Heights,” 
etc. Third Edition. Cloth, $1.50 met. 

A powerful and absorbing story of a boy’s soul seared by the 
brutal hand of Prussianism. 





SKETCHES IN DUNELAND 
By EARL H. REED, author of “The Dune Country,” etc. 
With 14 Illustrations. Cloth, $2.30 net. 
A really beautiful book of drawings and apgrecintions of the 
wonderland of sand on the wild coasts o e Michigan. 


CANADIAN WONDER TALES 

By CYRUS MACMI 

With 32 Illustrations in color. Cloth, $4.00 net. 

Folk and fairy tales taken from the lips of Indians, sailors, 
and habitants of Canada. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Famous Pictures of Real Animals 
By LORINDA M. BRYANT, author of “American Pictures 
and Their Painters,” etc. 
With 89 Illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
A companion volume to Mrs. Bryant’s popular “Famous 
Pictures of Real Boys and Girls.” 


Just Behind the Front in France 


By NOBLE FOSTER HOGGSON 
With 32 Illustrations. Boards, $1.50 set. 
A graphic description of France in war-time. 








-_ 
RUPERT B-OOKE 
A Memoir by EDWARD MARSH 
Frontispiece Portrait. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
The official memoir of this gelebrated poet containing many 
pw unpublished letters and a few poems not previously 
printed. 


THE GREATER PATRIOTISM 
Public «addresses of the late JOHN LEWIS GRIFFITHS 
American -General at London, delivered in England 
and America. With an introduction by Hilaire Belloc. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


CASTING OUT FEAR 
By the HON. MRS. LIONEL GUEST 
Boards. 75 cents net. 
The author sees in Fear the root of all unhappiness and 
shows how cach kind of Fear can be cast out. 


CORN FROM “LDE FIELDS 
By the HON. ELEANOR BROUGHAM 
Frontispiece, Cloth, $1.50 net. 
An anthology of Old English Poems, from the 14th to the 
17th century, many of which are little known. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN ™ yu 
By FRANCIS GRIERSON, suther of “Modern Mysticism, 
ee — Cloth, $1.00 net. 


A timely presentation of a new phase of Lincoln's character 
by an authority on the subject. 


FORWARD, MARCH! 


‘ Has S 
oy, ARCELA MORGAN, author of “The How | th $1.25 net 


A volume of ms soundi the note of reco 
te now tuann spirit which must come out of the War. 








* JOHN LANE COMPANY 


BUY THESE BOOKS OF YOUR BOOKSELLER 


"! Publishers 12 NEW YORK yy 
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GEORGES GUYNEMER—KNIGHT OF THE AIR 
By Henry BorDEAuUX 

Translated by Louise Morgan Sill, with an Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt 

The complete story of Guynemer’s life and of his thrilling victories in the 
air is vividly told here by M. Bordeaux. He has written, not only with his usual 
literary charm, but from a background of intimate acquaintance with the Guy- 
nemers and with the friends and fellow-aviators of the great French Ace. The 
translation, made by Mrs. Sill at the request of the author, is most sympathetic. 
Bound in horizon blue, with a wood-engraved frontispiece in colors by Ruzicka 
and reproductions of charcoal drawings by W. A. Dwiggins, gilt top, $1.60. 


MORALE AND ITS ENEMIES 
By Witt1aM Ernest Hocxine, Ph.D. 

Mr. Hocking, who has been lecturing on Morale throughout the North- 
eastern Division of Army Camps, is especially fitted to discuss our morale under 
war conditions—the spirit of our men at the front and of the whole country 
behind them. He has produced a book of great actual value to every loyal 
American. Cloth, $1.50. 


JUDICIAL TENURE IN THE UNITED STATES 
With Special Reference to the Tenure of Federal Judges 
By Wirtiam S. Carpenter, Ph.D. . 
A historical study of the conditions upon which judicial office is held in th 
United States, describing the inferior courts, methods of selecting and removing 
judges and the political reactions affecting their tenure, and including a summary 
of the problems involved in securing the tenure of the judicial office at the present 
time. Cloth, $1.50. 


CHRISTIAN BELIEF IN GOD 
A German Criticism of German Materialistic Philosophy 
By GeorG WosBerMIN, Ph.D. 
Translated by Daniel Sommer Robinson, Ph.D. 

A careful analysis and incisive criticism of that modernized form of German 
materialism and evolutionism of which such thinkers as Nietzsche and Haeckel 
are the well-known exponents. Indispensable to all who would understand the 
thought-world of modern Germany. Cloth, $1.25. 


THE EFFECT OF DIET ON ENDURANCE 
By Irvine FisHer, Ph.D. ‘ 
Mr. Hoover’s food regulations are a striking confirmation of the recom- 
mendations for diet made by Professor Fisher before the war on the grounds of 
hygiene and set forth in this interesting little volume. Cloth, 60 cents. 


YOUNG ADVENTURE 
By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
A love of the sea and the beauty of clouds, the adventure of death and the 
yet more amazing adventure of living, a vital love of color, whether of the Orient 
or the drugshop, a love of melody, the cool cleansing of rain, strange faces and 
old memories, are woven into the poetry of this gifted young writer. Paper boards, 
cloth back, $1.25. 
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The Valley of 
Democracy 


The People and Activities of the Middle West 
By Meredith Nicholson 


“In one respect it is the most important book 
of the year and of a number of years. The one 
= is its purpose and its effect. A writer's 

does not invariably coincide with the effect 
Pf is work; here gruspese and effect overlap; the 
two are identical. ¢ purpose is to hel a 
to understand the Americans, and the ik does 
just that."—New York Sun. 

[lustrations by Watter Titre. $2.00 net 


On Our Hill 
By Josephine Daskam Bacon 


“One of the most difficult things in the world 
is to portray child life with perfect naturalness and 
to interpret child nature accurately. It is seldom 
that a writer succeeds at this o ten-essayed task 
so perfectly as Mrs. Bacon here done.”— 
New York Tribune. Illustrated. $2.00 net 


Byways in Southern 
Tuscany 
By Katharine Hooker 


“Almost like an echo from the past comes this 
fascinating volume on the “Byways in Southern 
Tuscany.’ Charmingly illustrated with sketches in 
black-and-white and pheteaqraghe in half-tone, Miss 
Hooker’s impressions and descriptions of Southern 
Tuscany makes a fascinating appeal.”"—Boston 
Transcript. Illustrated. ” $3. 50 net 


In the Wilds of 
South America 


SIX YEARS OF EXPLORATION IN COLOMBIA, VENEZUELA, 
BRITISH GUIANA, PERU, BOLIVIA, ARGENTINA, PARA- 
GUAY AND BRAZIL 


By Leo E. Miller 
of the American Museum of Natural History 


It is a wonderfully informative, impressive, and 
, often thrilling narrative in which savage peoples 
and all but unknown animals , erect figure, which 
4 an infinitely readable book and one of rare 
valu 
With 48 full-page illustrations and with maps 
$4.50 net 


Men of the Old 
Stone Age 


Their Environment, Life and Art 
By Henry Fairfield Osborn 


President of the American Museum of Natural 
History. New Edition, $3.50 net 





Scribner Publications 


Action 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS ® FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





Plays of J. M. Barrie 


. 

“There is but one Barrie, and his 
James! Blessed is he among modern authors, sad 5 
py —z are we that the at we can put his pln 


Richard Burton says: 
Wuat Every Woman Knows, $1.00 net 
Tue ADMIRABBLE \peensen, $1.00 net 
gosaver ~*_ 3.00 ms 
CHOES OF War: e id Lady S 
Medals,” “The New Word,” “Barbara's Weatins 
and “A Well-Remembered Kiss $1.50 net 


e 
Figures from 
J >. 
American History 
The books of this series will deal with figures 
of eqgaqsousns interest chosen very freely from 
the whole field of American history, and ‘vill be 
not only thoroughly informative as iographies, but 
extend also to the freest discussion of character, 
times, and environment. The first two volumes 
now published are 
Thomas Jefferson. By Pror. Davip Savuu 
Muzzey, of Columbia. University. 


Jefferson ‘Davis. Armistgap C. Gorpox, 
Each, $1.50 net 


The People of 


A Study in American Idealism 


By Gustav Rodrigues 
An extraordinarily penetrating, sy ic, and 
wise study of ourselves and our sa our 
dearest hopes, our mistakes, our worth as a nation, 
and our character as individuals, made by * — 
man. 


FICTION 
Simple Souls 
By John Hastings Turner 


“There is not a thing in it that is not delight, 
delicious and bende bets precious.—New Y 
Tribune. $1.35 = 


A Runaway 
Woman 
By Louis Dodge 


Captain Rupert Hughes sa 
“It is as convincingly real = *‘Robinson Crusoe,’” 


wm 3 


Yen | 


rere es oe en. 








Illustrated. $1.50 net 
Lovers of 
Louisiana 
By George W. Cable 


The New York Tribume says is a full 
measure of Cable’s old-time rm ae Credle = 
perament and speech.” $1 
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The Great 
Adventure 


Present-Day Studies in American Nationalism 
By Theodore Roosevelt 


This volume, dedicated to all who in this war 
have paid with their bodies for their soul’s desire, 
contains Colonel Roosevelt’s most recent expres- 
sions on the World War. He takes occasion to 
castigate particularly “‘parlor. Bolshevists,” those 
self-styled intellectuals who play with tréason 
under the name of internationalism. $1.00 net 


The Essentials of an 
Enduring Victory 
By Andre Chéradame 


Mr. Chéradame’s book points out the possibilities 
which still exist of deception and trickery in the 
settlement of the war, and the impossibility of a 
really lasting and just peace if these lurking dan- 
gers are not thoroughly comprehended and radically 
dealt with in the final terms. $1.35 net 


Why We Went 
to War 
By Christian Gauss 
Starting with the “fundamental antagonisms” be- 
tween German and American thought, it gives a 
detailed history of the beginning of the World 
War, based on an examination of the iatest evi- 
dence, such as the writings of Muhlon and Lich- 
nowski, etc., and goes on to all those developments 


in the course of the war which culminated in our 
participation. $1.50 net 


The Vanguard of 
American Volunteers 
By Edwin W. Morse 


The stories of that handful of pioneers who 
blazed the trail for the American soldiers that were 
to follow. There are chapters on Alan Seeger, 
Thaw, Victor Chapman, Edmond Genet and Luf- 

, and a score of others who upheld the honor of 
America in all branches of the Allied service. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net 
Crosses of War 
By Mary R. S. Andrews 


Poems of war and patriotism by the author of 
the famous Lincoln story, “The Perfect Tribute.” 
75 cents net 





| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Scribner Publications 








Soldier Silhouettes 
on Our Front 
By William L. Stidger 
The |Thrilling Experience of a Y. M. C. A. 
Worker with the A. E. F. 


It gives what the parents, sisters and wives 
of those at the front have long craved—a look 
into the very heart of the soldier. 


Iliustrated, $1.25 net 
The City of 
Trouble 


Petrograd Since the Revolution 
By Meriel Buchanan 
Preface by Hugh Walpole 


This is a narrative by the daughter of Sir George 
Buchanan, British Am dor at Petrograd" Miss 
Buchanan’s story begins before the Czar’s down- 
fall—includes, in fact, a dramatic account of the 
death of the notorious Rasputin and comes down 
to the departure of the British Ambassador from 
Petrograd early in the present year. 

$1.35 net 


Fighting the Boche 
Undergound 


By Captain H. D. Trounce 


The first story of mining and sapping. Captain 
Trounce writes of this strange form of warfare 
under the trenches and No Man’s Land with 
great clarity and vividness, describing the con- 
struction of galleries and mines, underground ts, 
explosions ut Neuville, St. Vaast, in Flanders, 
near Arras, under the Vimy Ridge, etc. 

Illustrated. $1.50 net 


Our Navy in: 
the War 


By Lawrence Perry 


“It is a wonderful and enthralling story that he 
tells, and one that ought to be read by eve: 
American who wants to know what his country’s 
defenders are doing and who is a good enough 
American to be thrilled by their achievements.”— 
New York Times. 

$1.50 net 


Present-Day 


Warfare 
How an Army Trains and Fights 
By Captain Jacques Rouvier 
Conditions of warfare in the present day are 


made clear to the civilians of this | whose 
boys are “over there.” Iliustrated. $1.35 net 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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The Greatest Book That Has Yet Come Out of the Great War 





THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF 
THE APOCALYPSE 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ Authorined ‘Translation by 
Author of “The Shadow of the Cathedral.” CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, addressing the Bedford Branch:of the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A., has thus 
analysed the one big novel which the war has produced: 


“Vicente Blasco Ibanez strikes a deeper note than Wells or any other English-speaking romanticist 
in ‘The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse’ its story is — moving, an epic eluci- 
dating instead of clouding the painful perplexities men endure. 

Justice is done to the immortal spirit of France in the day of bee trial and her glory. : 
Here you meet the animalistic existence of the rich ranchman of the Argentine Republic; the per- 
fumed fop of the Boulevards who forsakes the lures of vice and follows the cross of sacrifice; the 
afflicted parent who groans beneath its load and dies ten thousand deaths in the death of a beloved 
ean; the vain, frivolous woman who saves herself by yielding to the spiritual impulses war creates; 
the German philosopher with be-spectacled face and long hair who is at once a pedant and a brute; 
the Russian exile whose vision surveys the awful prospects with a prophetic insight, an inerrant 
penetration. Nor are these separated personalities and influences loosely woven. The threads of 
romance on the fabric of facts give color and verisimilitude to the narrative and make it as con- 
vincing as it is entrancing.” From a report in The Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Press of the Country is Full of Enthusiasm for This Strong Novel 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN oF tne APOCALYPSE 
The New York Times Book Review :— Detroit Sunday News :— 





“Now, for the first time, a recognized master of 
fiction, who comes of a nation that has so far 
preserved its neutrality, has chosen the war 
for his theme. It thus occupies a unique place 
in war fiction.”"—From an editorial. 

“It gives a new viewpoint from which to see 
and feel the war.”—From a leading article. 


The Tribune, New York : — 

“It is in every page instinct with indescribable 
fascination. Predictions are rash, we 
know. But we venture this, that for portrayal 
at once of the spirit and the grim substance of 
war .. . our time will see no more con- 
vincing work of genius than this.” 


The Chicago Daily News :— 
“Here is a big book—big in size and big in 
conception and execution. It is one of those 
books worth while people will ask if you have 
read—an event not to miss.” 

—Richardson Wright. 


“Superlatives are boomerangs, and enthusiasms 
too often won’t stand recording, but. 

the case of Vicente Blasco Ibanez’s ‘The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse’ offers an excep- 
tion. Months ago this tremendous novel of the 
war was reviewed from the original on this 
page with many ardent superlatives. Now it 
appears again in the translation of Charlotte 
Brewster Jordan and after a second 
reading it is possible to notice it even more 
enthusiastically. Certainly in it Ibanez has ful- 
filled Sainte Beuve’s definition of what a classic 
should ‘be. It enriches the human mind 
and increases its treasure.” 


The Chicago Tribune :— 
“The greatest novel the war has produced. 
Incidentally, it is the most scathing 
indictment of the German people that has ap- 
peared in fiction. a masterpiece of 
characterization —Burton Rascoe. 


A NOVEL TO READ AND TO KEEP AS THE MOST GROADLY BASED AND MOST FULLY 
INTERPRETIVE RECORD IN FICTION OF INTERNATIONAL VIEW-POINTS ON THE WAR 


Price $1.90 


Postage extra 





Order at any bookstore 





or direct from 


E.P. DUTTON & CO. Publishers, 60 Freeh Ave. 








When writing to advertisers please mention Tus Dut. 
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Rev. Dr. J. H. JOWETT, M.A., D.D., LL.D., thus expresses his opinion concerning 


MAN’S 
SUPREME INHERITANCE 


By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 
With a-Foreword by Professor JOHN DEWEY 


J. H. JOWETT writes: 

“MR. ALEXANDER HAS GIVEN US A WORK OF RARE AND ORIGINAL 
VALUE. His philosophy unveils a deliverance from the untutored and unintelligent sub- 
consciousness in which we are all more or less enslaved, and he opens out the prospect of an 
enlightened subconsciousness through the ministry of conscious guidance and control. Mr. 
Alexander’s philosophy seems to me to be entirely sound. It does not hang in the air; it 
moves on the earth. He shows how it can be directed to the re-educating of those whose 
subconscious life is a blind creation. But far better still, he applies it to the education of 
the young before these perversities have arisen. The large acceptance of his principles would 
revolutionize the early training in our schools. Here, at any rate, is a very arresting expo- 
sition of a theory and method which would redeem the individual from the mastery of non- 
intelligent forces in his life, and bring mind and body into the co-ordinated health of vital 
fellowship. IT IS A VERY ILLUMINATING BOOK AND ABOUNDS IN VIS- 
ION AND PRACTICAL SUGGESTION.” 


Professor RICHARD MORSE HODGE, D.D., writes in the New York Times: 


“No book could have a greater subject nor a better title. Here is a book of basic signifi- 
cance to physiology, psychology, education, and every sphere of contemporary life. 
Everyone is interested in his own development and in that of the race. To this problem 
the author has made a distinct contribution, based upon first-hand information. . . Par- 
ents will be especially interested in the chapters on Race Culture and the Training of Chil- 
dren. . . The athlete may learn not a little from this book of how to handle himself in 
his sport. The golfer will appreciate its pages and what they record regarding the position 
of mechanical advantage and the light they shed by indirect illumination upon the vexed 
question of why he goes off his game and why he does not improve his play. The plowman 
should be no less interested in the position of mechanical advantage than the golfer. As a 
brain worker, however, a man stands to gain most of all.” 


Professor FRANK GRANGER, D.Litt., M.A., Profecsor of Classics and Philoso- 


phy (Eng.): 
“MR. ALEXANDER HAS MADE AN ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
VERY GREATEST VALUE TO OUR KNOWLEDGE. . . I am obliged for the op- 
portunity of making acquaintance with the work of so original a thinker, . . One of the most 
urgent needs of the present time is the profounder analysis of the causes which determine the 
habitual movements of human beings. In the absence of adequate knowledge in this field, 
the ground is left open to empirical and one-sided attempts to remedy the obvious disturb- 
ances of the normal course of human development. Mr. Alexander indeed is concerned with 
the borderland which both separates and unites mental and physiological processes. Leav- 
for the moment physiological processes out of account, I have been much impressed by 
at-seems to me a most valuable contribution to psychology; a contribution the more 
needed because, if M. Alexander is working on right lines, we must call a halt to all 
those who, under various banners and pretexts, have been eliminating recently from edu- 
cation the elements of conscious control. Mr. Alexander has accumulated a large store 
of experience and he seems to me singularly successful in giving a clear expression to the 
important results that have disclosed themselves to him. 


Read aiso Professor JOHN DEWEY’S strong foreword in the book itself. Price, $2.00 net 
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FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO 
A History of My Early Life by W. H. HUDSON 
By the Author of ‘The Purple Land.’’ ‘‘Idle Days in Patagonia,’’ ‘‘A Crystal Age,’’ etc. 
Wonderfully vivid word-pictures show the wild life of Argentina as it was seen in the child- 


hood and youth of an unusually sensitive observer who in mellowed age not only relates but 
ceseese those early impressions, revealing a personality uncommonly attractive, fine and digni- 
ed. 


With portrait, $2.50 net. 


In making further selections of books for gifts examine these 


Salt, or The Education of Griffith Adams 

By CHARLES G. NORRIS 
A novel of an American boy’s life in American 
institutions. $1.50 net. 


We Others (Nous Autres) 

By HENRI BARBUSSE, author of “Under Fire” 
Stories as deeply moving as his famous picture 
of war yet in a totally different way. $1.50 met. 


Getting Together with Latin America 
By A. HYATT VERRILL 


A clear and competent treatment of trade con- 
ditions in Latin America. $2.00 net. 


Creative Impulse in Industry 
By HELEN MAROT 


An effort to maintain factory “efficiency” with- 
out turning workers into dull machines. 


$1.50 met. — 


Giris’ Clubs 
By HELEN J. FERRIS 
Recommended by the Girls’ Work Dept. of the 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A. as an in- 
valuable help in organizing and managing clubs. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


The Silent Watchers 
By BENNET COPPLESTONE 
A “vital, breezy and breathing” revelation of 
what Britain’s Navy is and what we owe to it. 
$2.00 net. 
The Near East from Within 
y 
The clearest, mnst convincing exposure of Ger- 


man methods of secret control in Turkey, the 
Balkans, etc. New and cheaper edition. 
$1.50 net. 
The Secret Press in Beigium 
By JEAN MASSART, author of “Belgians Under the German 
e 


Accounts of the daring “prohibited” Belgian 
periodicals of which the most famous is “La 
Libre Belgique.” $1.50 net. 

Leaves in the Wind N 

By “Alpha of the Plough,” Author of “Pebbles on the Shote. 
Essays, leisurely, delightful on a variety of 
widely interesting subjects, tinged with a pleas- 
ant humor not in the least superficial. 


Just ready. 

The Kingdom of the Child 

By ALICE M. HERTS HENIGER 
A brilliant expression of the principles of edu- 
cational dramatics, as developed by the author 
through the Children’s Theatre. 


Illustrations. $1.50 net. 

















The Lost Nation 
By EVERETT McNEIL 
A lively story of the search for a vanished tribe 
and its hidden treasures in Mexico. 
Illustrated. $1.60 net. 


The Trail of the Cloven Foot 

By A. HYATT VERRILL 
Exciting adventures which fall to the lot of a 
party of gold-mine hunters in Central America. 
Incidentally informative. Illustrated. $1.60 net. 


Boys’ Book of Chemistry 

By CHARLES RAMSAY CLARKE 
Simple directions for basic experiments, leading 
to a genuine understanding of up-to-date chem- 
ical discoveries. $2.00 net. 


A Boy of Bruges 
By E.and T. CAMMERTS +» 
Edited by FLorence CONVERSE 


A story of boy life in Belgium. $1.50 net. 
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American Problems of Reconstruction 


A symposium edited by 
ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 
War Finance Corporation. 


With a Foreword by 
FRANKLIN K. LANE 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Contributors: Frank A. Vanderlip, Prof. Irving Fisher, Charles M. Schwab, and over twenty 
other experts each writing of some phase of the Economic or Financial situation of which 


his knowledge is authoritative. $4.00, net. 














Order at any bookstore 
er direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. "ster, 8 Fith Ave. 
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*The American Scandinavian Foundation will publish in November, as 
Volumes X and XI of the Scandinavian Classics, Selma Lager- 
lof’s first great romance which won her world recognition 


Gosta Berlings 
saga 
By Selma Lagerlof 


a IN TWO PARTS 


This translation is based upon the excellent British translation by Lillie 
Tudeer, now out of print. It has been carefully edited by Hanna Astrup 
Larsen, the translator of Jacobsen’s Marie Grubse, and the eight chapters 
omitted from Miss Tudeer’s version have been added in masterly transla- 
tion by Velma Swanston Howard. These two volumes are printed with 
special care from a new large type, hand set, by D. B. Updike at the - 
Merrymont Press. 


copies, after printing which the type will be distributed. Kindly order in 
advance. The price of each volume is $1.50; complete $3.00. 


| The edition, as a measure of war economy, is limited to one thousand 


The Scandinavian Classics 


















Comedies by Holberg Modern Icelandic Plays 
Poems by Tegnér Marie Grubbe 
Poems and Songs by Bjornstjerne Arnljot Gelline 

Bjornson Anthology of Swedish Lyrics 
Master Olof Gosta Berling’s Saga I 
The Prose Edda of Snorri Sturluson Gosta Berling’s Saga II 


The Price of Each Volume is $1.50 








The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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A PLACE OF HONOUR 


On the Book Shelves of Your Friend 
A Sumptuous Yet Patriotic Gift! 


Benjamin Franklin 
Self-Revealed 


By W. CABELL BRUCE 
Two Volumes. Octavo. Over 1,000 Pages. $6.00 Net. (Add 8% for Postage) 


PRESIDENT HIBBEN “It is much the best and most complete work ever written 
f P ‘ ? on Franklin. I feel justified in saying this because I had 

* occasion last spring to look up the many works on Franklin 

0 rinceton, says preparatory to an address which I had to deliver before the 


Philosophical Society in Philadelphia.” 


PRESIDENT ALDERMAN “It is clear that you have done a noble, monumental piece of 
9 work and I am very proud for the university’s sake that on 

1 irom} « of its sons has so ably and powerfully interpreted a gre 
Univ. of Vir ginia, say S: American philosopher and stateman. The book belongs a 


every good library in the world.” 
nd “The volumes throughout are distinguished by keen critica 
The Boston Transcript insight and by a deep understanding of human nature, added 
says: to which are a fine sense of proportion and a literary mat 
ner which renders the work eminently readable.” 





THE DIAL Noveninas 





‘ “An admirable piece of work—every page sparkling with the 
The Outlook says: . interest that attaches to a unique character.” 


: 1 « “Here are two volumes which, with literary finish, carefl 
The Literary Digest say S: accuracy, and critical insight, consider every side of ths 
remarkable man. They abound in citations from Franklins 


writings, especially his private letters, and thus reveal his 
personality as no mere biographical pages could.” 


The Trustees of Columbia University under the provisions of the Joseph 
Pulitzer Foundation awarded the $1,000 prize for the “best biography of 
the year teaching patriotic and unselfish service to the people” to Benjamin 
Franklin Self-Revealed. 


ee 





NEW YORK ALL BOOKSELLERS — LONDON 
2 West 45th St. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 24 Bedford S 
Jest WEST of Sth Ave. Publishers STRAN 
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‘ trations add to the value of this important and authoritative work.” 
TE 
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ESMERALDA 


Decorative Textiles 





Sas 


or Every Little Bit Helps 


By NINA WILCOX PUTNAM and NORMAN JACOBSEN 


Illustrated in color and black and white. $1.00 net. 


What Did Esmeralda Do? 


She couldn’t sew, she couldn’t knit, 
She couldn’t make a comfort kit; 

What did Esmeralda do? 
She filled the ranks, she manned the tanks, 
And drew the shekels from the banks; 
For what she did, this hypnotizer, 
Made men rush off to fight the Kaiser. 


This is a patriotic tale, up to the minute, startling and delightful, that no 
American will want to miss. 


The Springtide of Life—Poems of Childhood 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
With a Preface by Edmund Gosse. 
Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM 


8 color plates and many illustrations in the text. $3.00 net. 
Edmund Gosse has carried out a plan once made by the poet, to gather his 
ee Doe childhood in one volume, and Arthur Rackham has interpreted them 
exquisitely. 


The Historical Nights Entertainment 
By RAFAEL SABATINI, — of “The Snare,” “Banner of the 


1,” etc. $1.75 net. 


A remarkable work in which the author, with all of his rare skill in re-creat- 
ing historical scenes, has described a group, of famous events, such as “The 
Murder of the Duke of Gandia,” “The Story of St. Bartholomew,” and 
others of equal or greater import. The fact that each story culminates in 
the dramatic Lm gee of a night leads to the captions: The Night of Be- 
trayal, The Night of Charity, The Night of Massacre, etc. The author is 
supreme in his power to picture vividly, and in a new manner, scenes already 


more than famous through great foreign writers such as Dumas. 


Clear the Decks! 
A Tale of the American Navy Today. By “COMMANDER” 


20 Photographic Illustrations. $1.50 net. 
A thrilling tale of our navy boys in action—based on fact. Thousands of 
our American boys are today living the life of the hero of this book. It 
was written by a U. S. Naval Officer during off hours in actual naval service. 
A wholly enthralling story of American naval activities is here described— 
the fun, the gers, the everyday life, the encointers with the enemy. 


The Romance of Old Philadelphia 
By JOHN T. FARIS, Author of “Old Roads Out of Philadelphia” 


100 Illustrations. Octavo. $4.50 net. 
The fact that Philadelphia was the center for a long period of the colonial 
life of the nation gives this volume a historical enpeat 6 all Americans. The 
illustrations are of the most varied and interesting character. 


By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 
580 IMustrations in color and halftone; handsomely bound. $15 net. 

The first comprehensive book on decorative textiles for wall, floor, and fur- 
niture coverings. A perfect reservoir of combinations and schemes old and 
new. The illustrations are remarkable for both quality and quantity, showing 
texture values as they have never been shown before. magnificent work. 


| “The Submarine in War and Peace—" Psvelcpment and 
By SIMON LAKE, M.LN.A. 


71 illustrations and a chart. $3.00 net. 
Important and authoritative 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE: “With German submarines prowling about the 
entrance to New York harbor and destroying vessels along the neighborin 
coast, there is peculiar timeliness in this fine volume by one of the chie 
inventors of that style of craft. The lay reader will find the narra- 


tive and descriptions of fascinating interest. A multitude of admirable illus- 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The American Boy’s 

Engineering Book 
By A. Russell Bond. Following 
a boy's natural bent to construc 
the author trains his youthfu 
readers to do real men’s work in 
miniature, at almost no cost from 
materials easily available. A book 
boys will sevel in. 250 diagrams. 
$2.00 net. 


American Boys’ Book of Signs, 

Signals and Symbols 
By Dan Beard. Every kind of 
code-transmission fascinatingly 
described by the veteran boy- 
lover:—Indian, forester, animal, 
tramp, secret organization, Morse 
Telegraph, Navy, deaf and dumb, 
etc. 350 illustrations by the 
author. $2.00 net. 


General Crook and the 
Fighting Apaches 

By Edwin L. Sabin—ANOTHER 

TRAIL BLAZER!—A _ stirrin 
tale of adventure with Gene: 
Crook, the redoubtable Indian 

ter. Actual history is_ the 
basis for this thrilling tale. Tim- 
my mn, who ai General 
Crook, will be the envy of eve 
live American Boy. Jilustrated. 
$1.25 net. 


° ? 
Gulliver’s Travels 

(Stories All Children Love Series] 
By Jonathan Swift) Lilliputians 
and Giants amuse and enliven 
the imagination of children now, 
as they have always done. Miss 
Kirk’s inimitable color illustra- 
tions in this new edition make 
the book a constant delight to 
young and old. Jiiustrated. $1.35 
net. 


Keineth 

By Jane D. Abbott. The best of 

modern American home life, is 

portrayed in this wholesome girls’ 
k. The enchantment of this 

delightful story lingers long in 

the memory of the fortunate girl 

reader. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 
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America’s spiritual growth is brilliantly depicted in 


new novel of 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


IN THE HEART 


—— 


the 


OF A FOOL 


By the author of “‘A Certain Rich Man,”’ etc. 


HIS fool said in his heart “There is no God.” 

He made for himself a God of money. Shar- 

ing in the marvelous growth of our Middle 
West, he saw in it nothing but a field for his sordid 
schemes of money getting. But this fool did not 
represent America—our America whose new ideal 
of democracy has just been made the creed of the 
entire world. 


IN THE HEART 


OF A FOOL 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


splendidly carries out the promise of ‘‘A Certain 

ich Man.” It portrays the life of a typical mid- 
dle western town, from its first settlement on the 
open prairie to its present state of a flourishing in- 
dustrial center. ere the spiritual drama of 
America is played, with its clash of ideals so vividly 
brought into the light in the throes of the Great 
War. The final triumph of the new American 
ideal—social justice, an equal share for all in the 
higher spiritual life, is boldly proclaimed in a story 
of most absorbing interest. 


$1.60 
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Will Russia Defeat Us? 


Rossia Is NOW challenging and will shortly test 
our democratic good faith. And if we fail to meet 
that test, we shall pay a severe penalty; our coming 
decision as to our treatment of her after the peace 
with Germany will determine whether we are to 
reap the fruits of victory in a lasting peace or 
whether in obstinate and passionate stupidity we are 
recklessly to throw them away. Nor is this state- 
ment extreme, for even conservative opinion has 
come to agree that although the war has been won 
in the West, it may yet be lost in the East. No 
one questions the momentousness of the issue: the 
dispute is solely over the wisest method of meeting 
it. Neither does one question that somehow or 
other we shall meet it: the only doubt is whether 
or not we shall meet it consciously and with firm 
democratic purpose. Surely it is not irrelevant to 
plead that we examine now, and revise if necessary, 
our present policy so that we may not discover our- 
selves in a situation where, through gradual and 
but half understood commitments, we find it im- 
possible either to retreat or to go forward. 

So long as Germany was a menace, any plea for 
fevision or clear statement of our Russian policy 
smight perhaps justifiably be waived. But now that 
Germany has been defeated, and along with her the 
satellite powers which she dragged to ruin, the time 
has come to ask straightforwardly: What do we 
mean to do about Russia? When Prussian mili- 
tarism has been reduced to impotence, two enemies 
even greater remain to be conquered—the old enemy 
of hunger and its camp follower, anarchy. Russia, 
according to the conventional -view, contains both 

enemies in abundant measure. How are we 
to win victory over them? The reactionaries and 
enemies of democracy already have their answer 
teady—continue the present half-hearted military 
imtervention and make it more severe; overthrow 
the Bolsheviki and restore “orderly” governments ; 
When this has been accomplished, send food and 
tconomic assistance to rehabilitate the country. 
Meanwhile, of course, root out every trace of Ger- 
man influence in that unhappy country. Then the 
skies will be bright, and trade and commerce (with 
4S, naturally) will flourish. Russia will have peace 


and democracy and bread—and an economic system 
like our own, which we can understand and appre- 
ciate and do business with. 

Now there are two answers to this sanguine 
commercial proposal. The first answer is that 
whatever may have been the real reason for our 
military intervention in Russia, the ostensible reason 
—the reason avowed by our own government and 
to which we are bound as a matter of honor, until 
it shall be forgally changed—was a reason quite 
different. The United States has distinctly stated 
as its belief that military intervention in Russia was 
more calculated to bring disorder and chaos to that 
unhappy country than to mitigate what disorder 
might already exist there. From that position, so 
far as any statement from our government goes, we 
have not yet receded. We consented reluctantly to 
a limited degree of military intervention for a single 
purpose—to protect the Czecho-Slovak troops. That 
purpose has already been accomplished. The Soviet 
Government has formally promised that what few 
Czecho-Slovak troops remain in Great Russia, not 
already under Japanese or Allied protection, will 
be allowed free and uninterrupted passage back to 
their own country, which is now a political as it 
has always been a geographical reality.. It may be 
objected thatthe promises of the Soviet Government 
are worthless. Possibly, but their foreign minister 
has already asked the Allies for terms of an armis- 
tice, and one of those terms, with the adequate guar- 
antees, could easily be the protection and safe trans- 
portation of the remaining Czecho-Slovak troops to 
the Galician frontier. If the Allies care to deal with 
the Soviet Government at all, the protection of the 
Czecho-Slovak troops will be a comparatively simple 
matter. What we solemnly said we entered Russia 
for, it is now easy to attain. 

It is however the second answer to the proposal 
of the reactionaries which comes to grips with the 
situation. As far as the policy outlined above has 
been followed, it has failed to work. Only those 
so wilfully blind that they will not see have been 
slow to observe that Bolshevism cannot be destroyed 
by any such weak instrument as an army. Ger- 
many could not do it. The further she flung her 
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armies into revolutionary Russia, the stronger be- 
came the Bolsheviki. The further the Allies pene- 
trate into Russia, the more firmly do the peasants 
rally to the Bolshevik banner. For Bolshevism is 
not merely the reign of terror of revolution, as our 


press would seemingly like to have us believe. Its. 


roots lie deeper. Whatever its formal tenets of 
faith, it is primarily the philosophy of the under dog. 
In Russia and the Near East and the Balkans and 
the territory of what used to be Austria-Hungary 
the under dog is the peasant. His philosophy may 
be expressed in one word—land. He wants land 
as the hungry man wants food. It is an irony of 
the present situation that a creed which is theoret- 
ically a Marxian-and industrial socialism has proved 
in actual practice to be the public expression of a 
deep agrarian revolt, to be the offshoot of basic 
agrarian injustice. If ever the class warfare on 
which it rests should invade a highly organized and 
industrialized country — say Germany — then it 
would be in very truth the “proletarian” revolution 
which it is now somewhat too glibly called. And 
as basic injustice is done not merely to peasants and 
farmers, the likelihood of its invading other coun- 
tries is not entirely remote. Already it has spread 
to Bulgaria (in spite of peace); it has shown its 
teeth in the new Jugo-Slavia and German Austria; 
there are stirrings even in Hungary. When the 
intoxication of the wine of successful nationalism in 
Czecho-Slovakia shall have given way to the more 
enduring necessities for bread and clothes, it may 
even appear there. In Germany itself Liebknecht 
is the greatest of popular heroes, and the Majority 
Socialists tremble before the approaching specter. 
Already, in fact, the revolution in Germany has 
taken a sharp turn to the left. Bolshevism thrives 
on the disil!usions awakened by militar} defeat. In 
a word, we are confronted with a situation where 
the militarist solution offers no solution at all. We 
cannot crush Bolshevism by force of arms. We 
can only hold it in leash until it has an oppor- 
tunity to break out again with redoubled force. 
If we are -honest in our wish to exorcise it, we 
must recognize the basic needs from which it 
springs. 

The first need is for fair play. No-league of 
nations can endure which is not founded on that: a 
Holy Alliance may endure temporarily, but no 
league of free nations. It is precisely a Holy Alli- 
ance which the reactionaries of this country and of 
the Entente countries are already advocating. Con- 
sider: we are to police—in addition to our normal 
tasks of caring for Africa, India, China, the Philip- 
pines, and the less stable Central American republics 
—we are to police and feed Bulgaria, Turkey, the 





— 


Balkans, all the lands included in the old Austria. 
Hungary, Germany, and now Russia as well, In 
other words, if we follow the logic of our interven- 
tion in Russia to its conclusion and if the 

countries develop signs of Bolshevist socialism, we 
shall shortly have on our hands the task of feeding 
and policing and “giving” political and economic ip. 
stitutions to practically all of Europe, all of Africa, 
and all of Asia. And when we say “we” we can 
mean only the United States, England, France, Italy, 
and Japan. We are to form ourselves into a Holy 
Alliance against all forms of radical socialism and 
embarrassing economic and industrial Philosophies. 
The world is to be made’ over in our image, irre 
spective of whether it wants it or not. Of course 
this is absurd and ridiculous. Of course it cannot 
be done. Yet it is precisely the program to which 
we-are committing ourselves unless we sharply mod- 
ify our policy, as it is most characteristically exhibit- 
ing itself in the case of Russia. This will not be 
a League of Nations; it will be a mockery. It will 
not and cannot endure. Even if we press into service 
the German reactionaries—as some papers shame- 
lessly suggested when they advocated that Ger- 
man troops should not withdraw from the Ukraine, 
Lithuania, Poland, Finland, and the other Baltic 
provinces until- “stable” governments had been 
carefully left behind—it is doubtful whether the 
tenure of such a Holy Alliance could be more than 
three or four years. The peoples of this country 
and France and Italy and England did not, after 
all, sacrifice their blood for the privilege of creating 
this kind of a new balance of power. It is not the 
type of League of Nations which President Wilson 
ever contemplated ; it is not what the great bulk of 
peoples in their hearts really want. We entered the 
war to crush the menace of German imperialism. 
It is crushed. We have won the war. How long 
will French or British or Italian or our own troops 
now in France be content to police three continents 
in the interests of a specific kind of economic system? 
How long will we here at home, or the families of 
the war-weary soldiers in the countries now ass 
ciated with us, wait for the return of our men? If 
we have to wait until the world is made over, 1 am 
afraid it will be a long time. It will be odd if 
someone doesn’t become impatient. The statesmen 
who are now concluding peace ought never to for- 
get that the main object of the war has been achieved, 
and that it is neither the wish nor the intention of 


the great mass of democratic peoples to be organized . 


into an international police force to determine the 
way of life and the conditions of economic and in- 
dustrial development for the many nations of the 
world. 
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. For the truth is that the League of Nations must 
rest upon that kind of fair play which allows a cer- 
tain margin of freedom for every nation—Russia 
included. Nations have different economic habits; 
different degrees of industrial development; differ- 
ent aspirations towards the ideal social life. The 

League of Nations is after all a league of nations, 
sasociety is a community of different individuals: 
as long as the common law is obeyed, as long as the 
international interest for world peace is properly 
sieguarded by respect for the international author- 
ity, it is certainly the right of different nations, as 
itis certainly to the interest of the world, that they 
should not only have their own cultural au- 
tonomy but that they should try as many social and 
eonomic experiments as are consistent with the 
wider necessity for general world peace. We cannot 
allow debts to be wantonly repudiated, but who 
doubts that if Russia were left to free development 
she would some day restore all she canceled in her 
hour of agony and humiliation? Democratic, even 
radical, nations are in the long run better interna- 
tional risks than autocratic ones. We cannot allow 
nations to act as agents provocateurs and stir up in- 
temal trouble in their neighbors’ territories, but who 
doubts again that Russia would gladly recall all her 
revolutionary agitators in return for the privilege of 
being let alone to work out her own experiment? 

We have not been fair to Russia, and it is now 
high time to begin, if we wish the League of Nations 
to be a lasting reality. Because Russia presents typ- 
ically, if in aggravated form, the kind of problem a 
League of Nations will constantly confront. Here 


is the test of our good faith and belief in the ability 
and right of peoples to determine their own destiny. 
We can afford to be, if not generous, at least sym- 
pathetic and understanding. It is not the Bolsheviki 
that anyone cares for or would even plead for, any 
more than one would plead for any special political 
party. It is the Soviet Republic that presents us 
with our problem. First, let us get the truth about 
it. We have had our press censored and our news 
cut off for so long that not even those best ac- 
quainted with Russian conditions today venture to 
express any opinion. We are deprived of all the 
essential facts necessary to make a fair judgment; 
we are allowed only dubious documents. But cer- 
tain things we do know. We know that the Soviets 
have done many far-reaching and constructive things. 
We also know that they have asked to cooperate 
with us in the rehabilitation of the economic and 
industrial life of their country. They have offered 
to do so in a spirit of fair play. Their official news- 
papers and manifestoes speak of the offers they have 
made, one of the latter concluding “let them [the 
Allies] help us to reorganize our railways and eco- 
nomic life.”. Can we not afford to make the at- 
tempt? Must we dictate, not only to those who 
have been our enemies, but even to those who, in 
spite of misrepresentation and slander, are eager _ 
to become out friends? The challenge jis real, and 
we should do well to ponder the answer. We can, 
of course, haughtily say no. But it will not be in 
this spirit that a real League of Nations can be 
created, or if created, can endure. 


Haro_p STEARNS. 


Tribal Esthetics 


Livia LIFE of the American Indian all expression 
symbolizes itself in the form of the dance. It is the 
solemn high mass of the Indian soul, to which he 
brings his highest gifts for adoration. I have re- 
cently seen on two occasions the dance of the.corn— 
the blessing of the young corn to a bountiful frui- 
ton—which though extremely simple in form is a 
very handsome demonstration of Indian grace and 
beauty. We owe the presence of these forms in our 
midst, centuries old, to the divine’ idea of the neces- 
sty of survival. It is inherent in all mankind to 
Want to write its autograph upon the face of the 
earth before returning to it again, and those who 

| im any degree to their forefathers’ fine 
traditions of the spirit of preservation feel more 
impressively the need of recording them. And as 
you look at the older men of the tribe, and see the 


gifts of the centuries on their calm cheeks and brows, 
and the aristocratic distinction which is so much a 
part of all their actions and appearances, you feel 
something of regret that there is an obvious laxity 
of interest in old customs and forms. You do not 
feel the tribal sense in the dances, for it is in other 
efficiencies that the tribe is interested, other traits 
that beguile it, other notions of wealth and order 
and gayety. And you know, as you look upon these 
dances, that you may be one among the rare few 
to have witnessed these fine ceremonials ; that soon— 
regrettably soon—they will have come to an end; 
and that if these charming shows shall by sheer 
insistence survive, there must be other spaces devised 
in which to.perpetuate them, another and more 
spiritual regime prevailing. 

The dance is not merely a survival: it is a rare 
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expression eternalizing itself; it is the draftsmanship 
of the Indian soul insisting on perpetuation. And 
what seems to the casual and unperceptive eye 
to be a wholly barbaric outpouring of excessive 
energy is entirely another thing. It is an organized 
rhythmic conception and esthetic composition, spirit 
and body harmonized to symbolize certain laws, 
faiths, even creeds, since all this tends toward the 
quality of worship in their so ardent desires. Thus 
the dance is not to these people a form of gay exer- 
cise ; it is wholly a bodily conception of a beautifully 
lofty spiritual idea. It is the harmonization of every 
muscle of the body toward a rhythmical expression 
of the various ideas that inspire them—war, peace, 
fruition, among the themes. Even as a spectator you 
are made to feel that every movement and every 
vocal variation in song is of impressive significance, 
that they are profoundly religious first of all and 
last of all and admit of no levity of intention or of 
laxity of devotion. 

Hence it is, if you are a kind watcher—and you 
are expected to be a kind watcher in the sense of 
being an earnest and interested watcher—that you 
find yourself witnessing rare and beautiful episodes 
in the history of a great People, the significance of 
which you cannot hope to draw to yourself. Seldom 
has one a clear knowledge of their language or 
even of their symbolism, for they speak their own 
tongue among themselves and with extreme rarity 
admit the alien to the world of their ideas and 
meanings. This is their spiritual aristocracy; they 
do not think us fit for their society excepting in a 
very casual sense, and they are cautious of how far 
you shal! be let in to their spiritual halls. 

During the two days in which I write they are 
dancing the dance of the young corn, which is danced 
several times a summer. It is the July episode— 
yesterday for the Santiagos and today for the San- 
tanas. As in the June episode, the dance was espe- 
cially for the Juans of the tribe, the dance being 
given before the door of each family of that name. 
In the coming week there will be the dance of the 
San Domingo Indians; at the end of September, 
the dance of Geronimo; at a later date, the famous 
snake dance of the Hopis. The Pueblos patriotically 
offered their services for the Red Cross and gave one 
of their rarest dances on the evening of July 4 at the 
hour of sunset, certainly one of the most beautiful 
spectacles, brief though it was, which I have ever 
witnessed. 

It is called the dance of mercy. It is the dance 
in its original form, as it has been given during 
the run of the centuries. It has been seen in this 


vicinity but two or three times in twenty-five years. 
Apparently it is a dance which the Indians do n-t 


—— 


wish the world to see too often; it was danced this 
time as a special concession of the chiefs of the tribe. 
Its protagonists are two men of excellent physique, 
and of very gifted powers of expression—the body 
of each of them painted in halves, one half a wam 
tawny reddish earth tone with black stripes painted 
tigerlike at intervals down the entire right half: 
and the other half a light greenish hue; eyes heavily 
striped with blue and yellow rays, with small dots of 
red now and then close to them—each holding a 
strange kind of shield shape, of rich colors, some. 
what decorated, with many trappings suspended from 
the headdress. Each man is led with a long banj 
of multicolored hues by two little girls, the mog 
beautiful of that age in the tribe certainly, richly 
costumed also, and beautifully painted. The two 
children symbolize the fact that since the warring 
tribes are now at peace they may be led docilely by 
little children. 

It is impossible to transmit the splendor and dr- 
matic intensity of this spectacle, lasting not over 
fifteen minutes. It is quite beyond the fluency of 
words to register the precise beauty exhibited there 
in. It will suffice to say that when it was finished 
you had the sense of having been let in upon a bit 
of sacred history, something which only a tn 
small number in the world outside themselves had 
been permitted to witness—for the Indian is esse 
tially a secretive person. He is the discoverer of the 
secret and the keeper of the secret. He must k 
sure of his friend before confiding anything. An! 
you also had the feeling that you were witness to ox 
of the most beautiful bits of organized expression 
it is possible to see, for these two men were unqut 
tionably artists of the first degree, and were high’ 
reverenced by the older men of the tribe for ther 
skill in interpretation. There was reverence on th 
faces of the younger Indians present, and there was 
serenity on the wrinkled cheeks of the older aml 
quietly passing chieftains of the tribe. And as yo 
watched the old captain declaiming to them in ther 
own language as they danced—rhythmical lines ¢ 
deep beauty of sound—you could only say to your 
self that you understood nothing from first to lat 
but that what your eye beheld was beautiful beyon! 
the reach of words in any language. 

And through it all you felt that here was tt 
history of your native land enacted for your pleasur. 
written in the very language of the sun and tit 
moon and the sky, the birds and the flowers, rain aol 
running rivers, and that it was in this tongue thet 
they might surely speak with each other to a perfet 
understanding. ‘There was the glimpse of this lit 
spectecle of a creat civilization, probably one of ti 
finest in history, and soon, or comparatively so 
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to pass out of existence, out of the ken of the visible 
world forever into a religious-silence, the dignity of 
ghich would be little appreciated in the new years 
tocome. And most of all you could feel the great 
beauty of their own esthetic creation, a form evolved 
by themselves out of their own peculiar needs, having 
nothing whatever to do with a world so alien to 
them in all ways. And when they come to the house- 
tops to watch their good father, the sun, pass down 
over a trembling ‘horizon on his regally effulgent 
way, wrapping their cloaks around them, wrapping 
themselves obviously away from the contamination of 
a world so foreign to’ them—you feel with them 
aso that their father is a godlike parent, bringing 
them nothing but good, if they but conduct them- 
sives well in his radiance. 

There is solemnity in the going and the coming of 
the red men; there is an age to their movements, and 
there is the smile of thousands of years in the smi!e 
they confer upon you, a smile natural because it is 
like the free sky under which they live. There is a 
frankness of speech in the glance that runs over you 
as they look up and down your person, and a quick 
perception of character tabulated in their minds 
when the instant is gone. And you rest your jaded 
senses in a wealth of eternal meanings that attach 
toevery action of theirs. You feel that at last here 
is a people in accord with the universe, wantin; 
little or nothing from a world of invented subter- 
fuge, being the equal of the very dawn and of the 


The League of Nations 


Tus ETHICS of honor and dignity, the idealization 
of their assertion and defense, are deeply ingrained 
in the minds of all the ruling classes—whether 
their rule is the direct rule of governors or the more 
ficacious indirect rule of opinion and sentiment. 
This morale of pride and fear is most deeply em- 
bedded in all that concerns the relationships of states 
to one another. In contrast, the ethics of industry 
and of reciprocal contractual service are lacking in 
prestige. They seem too prosaic, utilitarian, and ma- 
terialistic to possess moral status. They lack glam- 
our and romance ; they are not glorified by the halo 
that reflects historie sacrifice and heroism in their 
behalf. We cannot easily conceive them as the sub- 
yet matter of poetry and legend. And so far are 
men from actuation in their conduct by calculation 
of self-interest that nothing which does not become 
the stuff of poetry and passion can command full 


Those who are skeptical about the possibility of 


going down of the sun, vastly superior to all the 
hosts of vulgarities with which we, who belong 
to the newer civilization, befool ourselves. In their 
dance is the tribal esthetic expression of all these 
dignified significances; their dance is the gesture 
of the body which gives the meaning of the centuries, 
and their songs are the self-created melodies which 
they have sung to their deities for these thousands 
of years. They have completed their own civiliza- 
tion with a beautifully conceived esthetic, and out 
of this esthetic they have built a conduct that fits 
the day and the hour and the moment, beyond even 
the reaches of infinity. 

It is a pity that we who have replaced them 
shall not know them; it is a pity that we who have 
too much of civilization cannot begin our scheme 
over again upon some such simple lines as they 
have evolved so beautifully. It is a bit pathetic 
that a form so useful to them shall be forever, nothing 
but 2 so-called dance of barbarism to us; that we 
shall see nothing in their rhythms except an idling of 
time and a too excessively energetic extravagance. It 
would be an idle heresy for us to think really of the 
corn as a being who can be assisted to fruition by the 
offering of a dance, and yet it is ineffably beautiful 
and certain in its esthetic effect. It is a life of an- 
ciently splendid ritual, and we of this time have lost 
the gift of ritual. We are without the power to cele- 
brate the simple experience. We have no ceremony 
for our vision. 

Marspen Harteey. 


and the New Diplomacy 


a reversal of moral prestige with respect to these 
two principles would do well to recall that Ger- 
many has sincerely regarded itself as the idealist 
among modern nations, and has contemptuously con- 
sidered the United States as the materialistic and 
commercial people. This fact may develop hospital- 
ity to the recognition that what is morally at stake 
is a conflict of ideas and idealizations inherited from 
feudalism with those which express the transition 
to a democratic ordering of life. This being the 
case, it requires only a courageous expression of the 
newer morale of industry and commerce to insure 
that in time poetry, glamour, and romance will 
become attached to it also. For these things, import- 
ant as they are, are not self-generated nor substan- 
tial. They are adjectival. They will in the proc- 
esses of time cluster about any order that commands 
men’s practical allegiance and in consequence their 
admiration. 

The decline of democracy in comparative prestige 
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during the last generation, the relative eclipse into 
which it has passed, will be reversed by the outcome 
of the present war. A war the final outcome of 
which is demonstrably to be determined by the efforts 
of a nation that entered the war to make the world 
safe for democracy will effect a transformation of 
sentimental valuations. The permanence of this re- 
versal will depend upon whether the democratic 
movement gives its own case away by continuing an 
unconscious adoption of the older morale of honor 
and defense of status, or has the intellectual courage 
to assert the moral meaning of industry, exchange, 
and reciprocal service. 

These considerations may seem remote from the 
question of the practicability of a League of Nations 
in order to end international anarchy. But so to 
think involves a tremendous underestimation of 
the practical part played in human life by the imagi- 
nation and the emotions gathered about it. The 
past system is not supported by any rational appeal 
to usefulness; its upholders always decry such an 
appeal as contrary to its proper elevated and noble 
nature. Mere external habit would not sustain it in 
the face of constant exhibition of its deficiencies, 
were not the idealizations of emotion enlisted in its 
behalf. Country, fatherland, nation, honor, rights, 
defense, protection, glory, sacrifice: these are words 
which express the forces which above all else main- 
tain the established order—or disorder. Against this, 
the contrary sentimental idealizations which’ spring 
from-a certain attempt to give Christianity a mild, 
pacifistic interpretation are pathetically helpless. 

But the old order of ideas is implicated in much 
more definite and positivistic ways in the mainte- 
nance of the present system. Let anyone seriously 
ask himself what he understands by diplomacy and 
why it is that such disparagement hangs about it, and 
he will see what is meant. Everywhere outside of 
the United States, diplomatists have been drawn 
from the aristéeratic class—that is to say, from pre- 
cisely that class which has preserved most nearly 
unimpaired the old ethics of honor, dignity, nobility, 
and purely personal relationships—the class which 
has preserved in the most intact way the old noble 
contempt for the impersonal service rendered by ex- 
change of goods industrially and mechanically pro- 
duced. It is not diplomacy as an abstraction which 
tragically failed the world at a crucial moment. 
It was concrete human beings, diplomatists, who 
showed their ignorance of modern forces and their 
incapacity to manage them. 

This class of persons manifested all the marks 
of the old moral order. Secret diplomacy is not a 


mere technical device; it is something more than a 
mere rule of traditional usage. 


It carries with it all 





— 


the signs of a class so personally and professionally 
set apart that it moves in a high, inaccessible realm 
whose doings are no concern of the vulgar ma 
It breathes contempt for publicity because it springs 
from contempt for the public. It would maintain 
the privacy which characterizes the intercourse of 
gentlemen with one another in matters which are 
their primary concern. 

For the most part the great powers have directly 
continued with respect to international relations 
the traditions which developed when the relations of 
states were matters of the personal relations of soy. 
ereigns who owned the states, and when ambassadors 
were the personal representatives of their personal 
superiors. It was no iconoclast but an authority 
like Sir Thomas Barclay who said of the states 
men of Europe who have controlled foreign policies 
for the last generation: “Present generations who 
have suffered through the incompetency and failure 
of their governing classes are not likely to allow 
themselves to be deluded again as to the realities of 
war compared with those of peace.” But there isno 
way of surely remedying this evil state of affairs save 
by transferring the management of international rela- 
tions from men who are completely, subconsciously 
even more than consciously, committed to an old be 
lief—whose minds and hearts are wholly possessed 
by it—over to men whose habitudes of thought 
have been formed by dealing with the facts of mod- 
ern industry and the give and take, for commo 
interests, of modern commerce. 

A League of Nations which should be conceived 
primarily in political terms of the old sort would 
inevitably leave the older type of diplomatists in 
control. They are on that ground already; mor 
over the activities it requires have no drawing power 
for men who think spontaneously in terms of th 
realities of modern life. For some time to come, 
as in the past, big financiers and men of busines 
will largely regulate international relationships for 
the greater part of the time. But there is a constant 
division of responsibility between them and those 
who control the political foreign-offices. The lat 
ter, in acting as agents for the former in times of 
peace, produce situations which carry things beyom 
the wishes and out of the power of the economi 
rulers. Something would be gained in clarity and 
responsibility by any arrangement which made & 
plicit, * constant, and formal the power actually 
wielded by business, and which effectively brought 
the training and technical ability of its represent 
tives directly to bear upon the problems of inter 
national intercourse. But such a movement 
not end at this point. When international com 
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missions and boards have representatives of big 
business upon them, because their technical training 
is required to handle specific questions, they will also 
have to seat economists and. representatives of labor. 
The scope and significance of the questions which 
would be turned over to them for adjustment would 
constantly grow. Just as the war has led many 
an able and trained business man to put his special 
abilities at the disposal of the public interest, so a 
new type of international diplomacy would stimulate 
the tendency to use the intellectual power generated 


in modern industry and commerce for something 
besides personal advantage. No one can afford to 
ignore or despise this particular sort of ability and 
training. The decision of the character of the imme- 
diate future in both domestic and-international mat- 
ters depends first of all upon whether they are 
chiefly used in secret and irresponsible ways for 
personal power and advantage, or whether they are 
gradually sublimated by being put to public use in 
behalf of a public interest. 
Joun Dewey. 


Camouflaged Troop-Ship 


Boston Harbor 


Uprightness, 

Masts, one behind another, 

Syncopated beyond and between one another, 
Clouding together, 

Becoming confused. 

A mist of gray, blurring stems 
Platformed upon horizontal thicknesses. 
Decks, 

Bows and sterns escaping fore and aft, 
A long line of flatness _ 

Darker than the fog of masts, 

More solid, 

Monotonous gray. 

Dull smokestacks 

Plotting lusterless clouds. 

An ebb-tide 
-Slowly sucking the refuse of a harbor 
Seaward. 


The ferry turns; 
And there, 
On the starboard quarter, 
out from the vapor-wall of ships: 


or. 
Against the perpendicular : 
Obliqueness 


In front of the horizontal : 

A crenelated edge. 

A vessel, grooved and conical, 

Shell- , flower-flowing, 

Gothic, bizarre, and unrelated. 
spirals over cream-color 

Broken at a half-way point. 

A slab of black amidships. 

At the stern, 

Lines: 


Rising from the water, 
ed round and over, 
tled, scattered, 
upon one another. 
Kes starting from a still ocean, 
Tithing over cream-color, 


Crashed upon and cut down 
By a flat impinging horizon. 


The sea is gray and low, 

But the vessel is high with up-thrusting lines: 

Hair lines incessantly moving, 

Broad bands of black turning evenly over emptiness, 
Intorting upon their circuits, ; 

Teasing the eye with indefinite motion, 

Coming from nothing, 

Ending without cessation. 


Drowned hair drifting against mother-of-pearl ; 
Kelp-aprons, 

Shredded upon a yellow beach; 

Black spray 

Salted over cream-gray wave tops. 


You hollow into rising water, 

You double-turn under the dripped edges of clouds, 

You move in a hundred directions, 

And keep to a course the eye cannot see. 

Your terrible lines 

Are swift as the plunge of a kingfisher ; 

They vanish as one traces them, 

They are constantly vanishing, 

And yet you swing at anchor in the gray harbor 

Waiting for your quota of troops. 

Men will sail in you, 

Netted in whirling paint, 

Held like brittle eggs 

In an osier basket. 

They will sail, 

Over black-skinned water, 

Into a distance of cream-color and vague shadow- 
shotted blue. 


The ferry whistle blows for the landing. 
Start the engine 
That we may not block 
The string of waiting carts. 
Amy Low.ELt. 
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The Real Stopford Brooke 


I. IS A MATTER of opinion as to which relatives make 
the best biographers. Wives are necessarily untrust- 
worthy, for they may seek no dispensation from their 
vows to love, cherish, and obey. Sons are likewise 
under bonds to society, which reckons filial piety 
among the virtues and graces—and daughters still 
more so. On the other hand the literary “friend of 
the family” is almost always patronizing; he takes 
himself as seriously as the undertaker, and he usually 
has something of the latter’s jealousy of his subject. 
On the whole it would seem that sons-in-law make 
the best biographers. They are intimate, and share 
the family secrets, and yet they are detached and can 
take the point of view of a man of the world. Their 
relation has taught them tact, and they have learned 
to accommodate truth to manners. . The exception 
of Boswell is only apparent, for it is clear that John- 
son gave Boswell the sound training of a son-in-law, 
and no less clear that if Johnson had had a daughter 
Boswell would have married her. The great example 
of Lockhart receives confirmation in the Life and 
Letters of Stopford Brooke, by Lawrence Pearsall 
Jacks (2 vols., Scribner ; $4.75). Principal Jacks has 
told the story of Stopford Brooke’s life with intimate 
feeling and outward dignity. He has in fact rescued 
his hero from the reputation of being a derived and 
second-rate journeyman of letters—the Brooke of 
lectures, handbooks, and primers—and let him speak 
out as a free man. He has unfolded a story of 
development and emancipation of which the public 
at least was ignorant. And he has justified the writ- 
ing of his book: he has convinced us that Stopford 
Brooke was worthy of his biography. 

Stopford Brooke was born in 1832 in Ireland, 
where his father held a petty living. He received 
his degree at Dublin University, and took orders in 
the English Church, and a London curacy at the age 
of twenty-three. The young [rish clergyman— 
handsome, enthusiastic, with good pulpit and parlor 
manners, facile eloquence, and a strain of poetry— 
carried all before him. After a few years of mingled 
work among the poor in the east of London and play 
among the rich in the west, he became chaplain 
to the Crown Princess of Prussia and the British 
Embassy in Berlin. After his return to London 
he was frequently called on to preach before the 
Queen at Windsor, and became one of her chaplains. 
He was a protege of Dean Stanley and often 
preached at Westminster Abbey to crowded houses. 
Indeed the crowd became something of an obsession 
with Brooke; he rarely mentions his preaching, in 
the numerous letters which Dr. Jacks has preserved, 


without adding the pregnant phrase “crowded tp 
the doors.” During the years after his return tp 
London, Brooke was engaged in the form of relig. 
ious speculation based on the proprietary chapel, of 
which the clergyman takes a lease and in which he 
sublets sittings. Brooke’s chapels—first Saint James 
in York Street, then Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury 
—were prosperous enterprises, owing to the incum- 
bent’s genius for men-pleasing. He pleased royalty 
and fashion; he pleased the broad-Church party of 
Dean Stanley and Jowett; he pleased skeptical lib- 
erals like James Martineau and Matthew Arnold, 
The career of the young clergyman was a subject for 
Thackeray; and one of his admirers, whom Mr, 
Jacks quotes, lets slip the name which is at the 
back of our minds as we read, Charles Honeyman— 
and adds that Brooke’s chapel like Honeyman’s was 


* above a wine cellar. 


The chief interest of the first volume of letters is 
the naive revelation of Brooke’s absorption of the 
culture of his mid-Victorian surroundings. He lived 
by imitation ; his intellectual habitation was a hall of 
echoes. As a boy in Ireland he and his brother used 
to take refuge in the garret of his grandfather's 
house and read Emerson’s essays “night after night 
till we had finished them in the midst of infinite 
discussions carried on till two or three in the mor 
ing.” With the same brother he made the stem 
intellectual resolve to study In Memoriam “to its 
innermost depths and talk of nothing else till they 
have mastered everything it contains.” Naturally 
Kingsley, whose career was so like his own, became 
his model. His first published critique was a eulogy 
of Kingsley’s novels in Kingsley’s style. It is the 
voice of the muscular Christian and that of the 
Christian laureate that we hear in this Victorian 
praise of war: 

So long as selfishness prevails in human nature, so long 
will aggressive wars arise; and so long as a true 
vivid spirit of hatred to the evil strength of Wrong er 
ists and a righteous sense of the mightiness of Right, » 
long will ‘there always be found nations who will take 
arms to a man and with one heart protest against the 
unholy thing. And in doing this they are morally bene- 
fitted. The boundaries of justice and injustice are more 


clearly defined. The nation is given something else but 
itself and its prosperity to think of. If a war 


just, and for noble objects, it will practically do good to 
the nation who wages it. 


It is the voice of Browning that we hear in this: 


In my-sixty-seven years I have only had a whiff of the 
joy to be got out of natural beauty. But when I have 
this earth well I’H have a look at other planets @ 
new beauty. 
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And he writes to a correspondent: 


You only of all the people who have spoken to me of my 
Browning have recognized how much of myself is in the 


When he lectures on Mental Culture in 1857— 
“The first law of Mental Culture then is Order. 
The second . . . is Attention. The 
i is Faith. The fourth law is Love” 
—we smile at the imitation of Ruskin, with his seven 
lamps of this and that; and when he sets down the 
portentous list of books he must read, we think of 
George Eliot’s diary and weep. He went in for 
Victorian art criticism and became an admirer of 
Turner and Tintoretto. He shared the belief in 
history current in his day. John Richard Green, 
who married Brooke’s cousin, Alice Stopford, was 
his intimate friend, and sought his criticism on The 
History of the English People. Brooke’s participa- 
tion in the Anglo-Saxon enthusiasm found expres- 
sion in his History of Early English Literature. He 
felt also the scientific interest that followed the 
Origin of Species, attended Huxley’s lectures on 
Physiology in 1861, and—in the spirit of Victorian 
compromise—found that: 
nothing helps me more in writing sermons than some 
study of Natural Science. It adds tone to the necessarily 
speculative character of theological writing. 
He, like Kingsley and George Eliot and the others, 
pottered about with a hammer after fossils. But 









more important than this, he shared in the glorious 

legacy of nature feeling which Wordsworth had left 

to his fellow men, shared it and increased it. The 

best of Brooke’s letters, and they are very numer- 

ous, are those in which he gives himself freedom to 

love and enjoy nature as Wordsworth did. And to 
: him, as to Wordsworth, nature became the great in- 
strument in his salvation and emancipation. 

For Stopford Brooke freed himself and saved his 
soul. Somehow he broke the bonds which bound 
iim to the commonplaces of his time, and threw 
aside the second-hand clothes, intellectual and spirit- 
ual, which he had picked up so cheaply in the Vic- 
torian marketplace. His conversion was not dra- 
matic as St. Francis’ was, nor is it told dramatically 
as Newman’s is. It is part of Brooke’s real distinc- 
tion that he wrote no Apologia, no spiritual autobi- 
ography. And his biographer in the volumes before 
us treats the spiritual drama of Brooke’s life with 
noble reticence. The one salient outward event, 
Brooke's secession from the English Church in 1880, 
is hardly emphasized. A letter from the Bishop of 

ion saying what a bishop would say, that if 
Brooke couldn’t believe the resurrection of Jesus he 
couldn’t believe anything—that is all. If Brooke 
Passed through the Gethsemanes and Golgothas in 


. laincies and sermons in Westminster! 


which his contemporaries changed their faiths, he 
left no record of it, or Dr. Jacks has obliterated it. 
In truth, it may be thought that the change was so 
gradual that Brooke himself was conscious of it as 
only a natural evolution, a winging out into a larger 
life. In any case the real significance was not in 
his change of religious faith, but in the change in 
social outlook which accompanied it. “He had 
come to regard the Church in 1880 rightly or wrong- 
ly as on the side of the rich,” says Dr. Jacks, “and he 
himself stood definitely on the side of the poor.” 
Above all in importance was the freedom from the 
world, the flesh, and the devil of men-pleasing that 
the change brought him. No more Queen’s chap- 
Brooke kept 
his chapel and most of his audience for a few years; 
thereafter he preached itinerantly, mostly in Uni- 
tarian churches. And though Brooke continued to 
lecture on English poets and to publish handbooks 
about his contemporaries, he did not take these labors 
as seriously as before. Mr. Chesterton remarks in 
connection with his book on Browning, “His power 
of dismissing things is beyond praise,” and in a 
larger sense it was this power that Brooke chiefly 
exercised in the latter years of his life. Dr. Jacks 
says of these years: 

They were not spent in conscious effort to improve the 
occasion, nor to improve the world, nor to improve him- 
self. They were spent in the realm of absolute 
values, in which Brooke as a child of Nature and a lover 
of beauty had long been at home. 

It is to Dr. Jacks’ book that we owe our knowl- 
edge of this personality which had silently developed 
behind the screen of the popular preacher and critic 
—this new man that Brooke put on, who speaks in 
utterances more vigorous and original than anything 
we associate with Brooke of the Primer or the in- 
numerable volumes of sermons. There is something 
of Swift’s honesty in this rejection of a favorite 
hypocrisy : 

As to dying in harness I’m sick of. being too 
much in harness, and I have no ambition to die working. 
Green said “I die learning.” I say, I shall die unlearn- 
ing, and ’pon my word it’s the wiser of the two sayings. 
There is something of Swift’s saeva indignatio in 
this outburst at the wronging of Ireland in 1881: 
And I have lived to see Gladstone do this! And English 
and Scotch Liberals cheering and hooting with Conserva- 
tives and Tories. All the House of Commons hand and 
glove to take away from Ireland the rights of a free 
people, because they have risen against injustice. 

There is a courage beyond Swift’s in his comment on 
the attitude of the Church toward Education in 
1908: 


O how badly, how meanly, the Church has systematically 
behaved throughout, without one break of decent conduct, 
in this matter—always trying to evade its just responsi- 
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bilities, always whining for money, always hating to 
spend a farthing it desires to get out of the people! I 
thank God I got rid of the stain of the Church. 

The old idols come crashing down and he notes 
their fall with a trenchancy of phrase that is refresh- 
ing. He admits that Kingsley’s books “scream.” 
If he tells you it is five o’clock, it seems.as if it were the 
last hour of the world. . . J. R. Green met him at 
Macmillan’s. “After dinner,” says G, “he marched 
and down the room like a restless animal, shouting out 
about the living God.” 

Instead of the complacent Victorianisms about war, 
we have this in 1914: 

We are right in this war, but what is one to say of a 
humanity which after thousands of years can only settle 
the doctrine that Might is not Right at the expense of a 
million lives? 

But it is Nature which is the chief subject of 
Brooke’s later letters and diaries. He had taken 
Nature as he had the other spiritual gifts of his day. 
Nature stood always for reality to him, and even in 
his busiest years of successful preaching and book- 
making he found his retreat from his world of 
specious philosophy, second-rate literature, and social 
sham into her fastnesses. As years went on he 
lived ‘more and more by himself and in communion 
with her. For certain of her aspects he had a genu- 
ine passion. Dr. Jacks notes his feeling for running 
water, and it is characteristic that in his yearly 


—— 


visits to Homburg for the sake of the cure, he took 
refuge from the world, which in that place was 
more than ever impossible to him, and lived in imag 
native companionship with the spirits of the wells 
—the Elizabeth-Brunnen, the Stahl-Brunnen, anj 
the Louisa-Brunnen. Of the last we have much 
in the diaries by way of conversations, stories, re. 
flections. In contrast to that fantastic mythopea 
place this natural magic from Wordsworth’; 
country : 

Past pretty groves . . . full of flowers I came at lag 
to the spur and crossed over the rocks to the pony trac 
that goes up Langdale Strath. It was a desolate valley, 
For miles I did not see a single figure, not even a single 
animal. The sound of streams was everywhere, and no 
other sound except at times a curious crying far up the 
mountain, like that of a woman weeping bitterly. [ sat 
down under a great dropped crag, which had been 
splintered by the lightning and the frost, and it seemed 
to me as if the whole world were mist and dream, and 
nothing more. The solid mountains, rocks, and hills were 
as insubstantial as a ghost, and I alone was real. 


This then is the Stopford Brooke whom Dr. Jacks’ 
volumes make known to us. But for them we 
should never have known the real man—merely the 
Victorian portrait of a gentleman, correct, conven- 
tional, commonplace. Dr. Jacks has revealed a man 
far greater than his work, and like Lockhart he has 
added a personality to the age. 


Rospert Morss Lovett. 


The Psychology of War 


| when psychology was mental phi- 
losophy and the stream of consciousness was an im- 
mortal soul, whose faculties were unchangeable and 
whose works were foreordained, such a title as J. T. 
MacCurdy’s The Psychology of War (Luce; 
75 cts.) would have been no arrogance. Today, 
“the” imparts to psychology a resiliency and hard- 
ness from which the mind rebounds; “the” invests 
the observations which it thrusts forward with a 
pontifical garniture ; “the” leads the reader to expect 
something of the sharpness and flatness of dogma. 
Nor is he disappointed. Dr. MacCurdy surveys and 
interprets and reconciles the two latest, and in some 
ways the soundest, of the many psychologizings 
evoked by the war: those of Freud and his school, 
and of Trotter, who has not yet a school. And he 
adds the observations of William James on the 
“moral equivalents” of war. The observations and 
influences of these writers receive at his hands how- 
ever a treatment resting on the assumption that 
the mind of man is a machine wound up, and set 
running in a vacuum, as if its character, movement, 
and mutations were explicable like those of a watch, 


by the interrelation of its parts. Such treatment 
may serve well the soul which priests save, but it can 
hardly evoke the truth about a living mind, every 
one of whose aspects and conditions is the effect of’ 
causes of which the enduring mechanisms of the 
body are only a small part, and the changing setting 
of things and people and places a very large patt 
For one’s mind is what one minds; and the minding 
of war differs from other sorts of minding by it 
content, not its act. A psychology of war can be only 
a general psychology having special bearings on the 
business of war-making. That business uses the same 
instincts, impulses, feelings, wishes, and ideas, inher 
ited or acquired, which any other business ust 
Each changes the vague unrest of mere feeling 
which is the original content of consciousness, mto 
the order and articulation of action and thought 
appropriate to itself by touching it off and estab- 
lishing for it objectives and direction. People with 
musical or mechanical or literary or mathematical 
minds are not born with them. They acquire them 
by becoming habituated, through accident or inter 
tion, to minding those things more than any others 
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A habit of mind is like any other habit, to be got 
and broken, a trick of attention and appetite. Pro- 
fessions and crafts and all the vocations of men 
are habits of minding some things rather than 
others. Their psychology is no story of a release 
of inward and autonomous springs. Their psychol- 
ogy is a story of the interplay and correlation of bod- 
ily and environmental events, in which the latter 
are the definitive elements, the quality-giving forces. 
The more complex and highly organized a society is 
the truer this becomes, the same man being various- 
ly engineer or physician or clergyman or soldier, 
according to what he gets the habit of persistently 
minding. Only the madman is an exception, and 
he is an exception because he has lost his mind. And 
he has lost his mind precisely because he has ceased 
to. mind the world about him, because in him the 
inner mechanism, once. touched off, does unwind 
itself narrowly, strictly, according to the interrela- 
tion of its parts. The madman has withdrawn from 
the world and does in fact live in the vacuum of 
his own imaginings. Dr. MacCurdy has, I suspect, 
jallen into the initial fallacy of transferring the as- 
sumptions of his own art—he is a psychiatrist by pro- 
fession—to a field in which a number of quite other 
factors are in play. 

War is an outcome of the deepest-lying of human 
forces, and therefore something which cannot be altered 
by legislation or agreement any more than a man can be 

sane either orce or romise. nstinct is 
kept ither by f by promi Insti i 
stronger than reason. 
And in war times two types of instinct, usually ir- 
teconcilably at combat in the inner life of man, are 
reconciled and work in harmony. These are the 
individualistic lusts and wishes of the primary 
brute whose behavior and repression are the theme 
of the Freudians, and the “herd instinct” which. is 
the preoccupation of Trotter. a 
Man by his gregarious nature is doomed to split up into 
groups, and these groups behave biologically as if they 
Were separate species struggling for existence. Thanks to 
herd instinct, which makes man accept the opinions 
hose immediately around him—herd, or “mob” sug- 
gestion—only that seems to be right which is done by 
group, and an abnormal suspicion of the acts of other 
groups develops. Thus.a state of antagonism develops 
is much augmented by the aggressive tendency 
t in human gregariousness. ‘The antagonism is 
cumulative, so that sooner or later a state of extreme 
tension is reached. At this point, when action of some 
sort Seems imperative, the primitive, unconscious instincts 

Man assert themselves (as they constantly tend to do) 
and the herd, finding in this a ready weapon, relaxes its 
ban, making of blood lust a virtue. Suddenly the indi- 

listic and social tendencies find themselves working 
‘and in hand—essentially a sublimation—and war with 
fae eadous energy is unleashed. The behaviour of 
the Mass and the individual then demonstrates that 

the : 
td is playing the role of species struggling for 
It cannot be objected that war is merely the 


ae of soldiers. Every citizen, male or female, has 
Te in the spirit of war. All suffer a diminution of 


egoism, with an added consciousness of the state, and all 
feel the satisfaction of blood lust, whether it be gained 
by jabbing a bayonet or devouring descriptions of carnage 
in the enemy’s trenches. It must not be thought that the 
repression of these primitive tendencies is easily lifted. 
There is a feeling of horror quite different from fear 
when a nation is on the brink of war, although with it, 
some thoughtful introspectionists admit, can be detected a 
“something” which seems to hope that war will come. 
This “something,” like the fascination of a horrible spec- 
tacle, is, of course, the unconscious wish. When it has 
come as close to consciousness as this, its shadow, as it 
were, being seen, war is truly imminent, for now the herd 
antagonism is mightily augmented by the primitive pas- 
sion for violence. The repressing force which colours 
war with horror, makes it difficult to kill the first man, 
and keeps the citizen at home from relishing the tales of 
carnage until he is “used to it’—this force can probably 
be related to the loyalty we have to the larger herd, all 
mankind. At such a time as this, with almost the whole 
world weltering in blood, it seems hard to believe in the 
strength of this wider allegiance. Yet it asserts itself 
with greater strength at the close of every great war, as 
the revulsion from bloodshed lasting through generations 
bears witness. : 

Now this summary is an admirable description 
of one aspect of the moods of nations once war has 
started. ,It is altogether irrelevant to the causes 
which themselves start war and hence to the ending 
of war. Those are remote from the biological con- 
ceptions of the struggle of groups for survival and 
the psychological conceptions of the repression and 
release of impulses. Warlike relations are no more 
frequent than peaceful relations between primitive 
tribes, and the newcomer or stranger is as likely to 
be worshipped as a god as to be killed as a foreigner. 
The hypothesis of a primitive blood-lust must be 
harmonized with the well-known physiological re- 
vulsion against the sight of blood so common among 
peoples of all breeds; and the heightening of group- 
consciousness and group-loyalty and the liberation 
of repressed impulses are phenomena incident to all 
contests—games of football or baseball, boxing 
matches, debates, political campaigns, and commer- 
cial and sectarian rivalries. ‘They become equally 
marked in the face of physical disaster, where there 
are no rivalries whatsoever—as during the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake, the Halifax explosion and the erup- 
tions of Vesuvius and Aetna, the floods at Youngs- 
town and the tidal waves at Galveston. National 
rivalries and national conflicts evoke the same phe- 
nomena, of course: they are only instances additional 
to those enumerated, and as rivalries and conflicts in 
no way different from them. Hence Dr. Mac- 
Curdy’s conversion of the problem “Do we want to 
abolish war?” into the problem “Do we want 
nations?” is futile. In view of the facts, “Do we 
want nations?” should be restated “Do we want 
groupings of any kind?” So put, the question 
answers, itself. So put, it exhibits the confusion on 
which the book rests—the confusion of the typical 
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with the particular. Dr. MacCurdy has outlined 
a very interesting psychology of conflict and disaster 
in general ; he has not proposed an operable differen- 
tial psychology of that particular kind of conflict 
we call war. He has not done this, I think, because 
there is none to propose, because war is distinguished 
from mere conflict by the dimension of creative and 
organizing action it adds thereto; and it is this 
action, not the conflict nor the “herd-suggestion,” 
which is the liberating and vitalizing element of the 
war mood. This has been particularly true since the 
industrial revolution, when the creative background 
of destruction began to overshadow destruction it- 
self. Individuality consequently has been expanded 
and enhanced, self-consciousness has been intensified, 
and the stature of men has grown. This is a very 
different thing from the blind and passing moods 
of “herd-suggestion.” ‘These, in a complicated civil- 
ization, cannot be sustained, and individuality is of 
course lost in them. But in objective actions, from 
knitting socks to threading rifles, there is a basis 
both for the expansion of personality andethe eleva- 
tion of mood. If the creative effort stimulated by 
war—and it far exceeds the destructive effort—can 
be preserved without the incentive of destruction, 
the positive values attributed to war can be pre- 
served without war. That this is not at all impos- 
sible the whole history of democracy attests, for on 
the whole democracy has meant at once a liberation 
of the creative powers of the common man and a 
decrease in war. The United States and Canada 
have been side by side for a hundred years without 
battle, and in the United States all the warring 
peoples in Europe have lived side by side in generous 
and, for the most part, creative rivalries. 

Dr. MacCurdy’s analysis demonstrates, I think, 
beyond reasonable doubt that there is nothing in 
human nature as such which renders inevitable the 
combination of conflict and construction which is 
war. That consequently legislation and agreement 
can prevent it, just as they can prevent other con- 
Conflict is perhaps inevitable 
to human nature, and construction is inevitable. 
The combination of both as war, is not. Certainly 
no one who knows anything about the causes of 
wars, and particularly about the causes of the pres- 
ent one, would venture the assertion that they were 
inevitable to human nature and could not have been 
prevented. War is organized killing of one’s own 
It has no prototype in biology, and no ana- 
The common rivalries of 


tingent eventualities. 


species. 
logue in animal life. 


peoples have nothing to do with it; the greed and 
jealousies of rulers, everything. To accomplish their 
ends they are compelled to dragoon and whip their 
subjects into military service. 


Democracics do not 


——— 


easily make war. Thus the mind of Europe showe 
in 1914 none of the characteristics Dr. M 
describes as preliminary to war. The war was p 
Belgium and France and England the eventuation 
of the inconceivable. Lichnowsky and Muhlon anj 
other Germans of conscience attest beyond question 
that the assault upon mankind was a Conspiracy of 
the ruling class, which the people of Germany, 
schooled for it as they had been, still met with some. 
thing of shock. And if this be so with the present 
war, which has acquired some of the traits of a wa 
of peoples, of a real revolution, how much the mor 
must it have been so in less democratic times! 

And if this be so, the masses of men are in m 
need of “moral equivalents for war.” Organized 
society cannot help providing plenty of opportunities 
and occasions for the generous rivalries of peaceful 
conflict which sufficiently satisfy the instinct war is 
supposed to satiate. The rank and file, left to them- 
selves, would never wage war. Their lives are d- 
ready sufficiently a battle, and they already live 
dangerously enough—in the mines, in the lumber. 
camps, on the roads, in the fields, on the sea, wher 
ever the basic dirty work of civilization is being 
done. They always live at fighting weight, make 
their sacrifices, and pay their toll of life. It is th 
small leisured class, that lives soft, has never been 
hungry, and is bored, that requires a moral equive 
lent for war. This is the class that first takes up the 
war-cry, and that first and last finds in the wa 
the escapes from self it craves. The reason is thi 
war puts its members to work without marking upm 
them the stigma its standards attach to manual 
labor; their other “moral equivalents’”—erotic at- 
venture, gambling, traveling, hunting big game, a 
the things which are play for the rich and crime 
for the poor—leave them an unused margin d 
energy, and they continue to be bored. But set them 
to work—no work, no food—and their warlike itt 
stincts will find satisfaction complete. 

In sum: the war-mind is the mind that minds the 
organized killing of its own species. This type@ 
minding is, however, very different from the conflict 
minds which are the normal social expression # 
the combative instincts of men. It is limited # 
small class who have the power to compel other met 
to carry out their purposes. Since it is not the inet 
table expression of human nature—like, for example 
matings or food-gettings—either the destruction 
this class or the destruction of their power 
be sufficient to prevent war. The combative and 
gregarious appetites of the masses of men are 
ciently satisfied in the normal groupings and ‘cot 


flicts of the daily life. 
H. M. Katten. 
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The Modern Point of View and the New Order 


III. 


THE STATE OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Tes MODERN point of view, with its constituent 
principles of equal opportunity, self-help, and free 
bargaining, was given its definitive formulation in the 
eighteenth century, as a balanced system of Natural 
Rights; and it has stood over intact since that time, 
and has served as the unquestioned and immutable 
ground of public morals and public policy, on which 
the advocates of enlightened and liberal views have 
always been content to rest their case. The truths 
which it holds to be self-evident and indefeasible are 
conceived to be intrinsically bound. up in an over- 
ruling order of nature, in which thoughtful men 
habitually believed at that time and in which less 
thoughtful men have continued to believe since then. 
This eighteenth century order of nature, in the magic 
name of which Adam Smith was in the habit of 
speaking, was conceived on lines of personal initiative 
and activity. It is an order of things in which men 
were conceived to be effectually equal in all those re- 
spects that are of any decided consequence—in intelli- 
gence, working capacity, initiative, opportunity, and 
personal worth ; in which the creative factor engaged 
in industry was the workman, with his personal 
skill, dexterity, and judgment; in which, it was be- 
lieved, the employer (“master”) served his own 
ends and sought his own gain by consistently serv- 
ing the needs of creative labor, and thereby serving 
the common good; in which the traders (“middle- 
men”) made an honest living by supplying goods to 
consumers at a price determined by labor cost, and .so 
serving the common good. 


This characterization of the “obvious and simple 
system” that lies at the root of the liberal ideals may 
seem too much of a dream to any person who shuns 
“the scientific use of the imagination”; its impon- 
derables may seem to lack that axiomatic self-suffi- 
ciency which one would like to find in the spiritual 
foundations of any system of law and custom. In- 
deed the best of its imponderables are in a fair way 
now to drop back into the discard of uncertified 
make-believe. But in point of historical fact it ap- 
pears to have stood the test of time and use, so far 
a appears on the face of law and custom. 

However, the subsequent course of events has 
shown no indisposition to depart from this “natural 
State of man,” on the effectual reality of which 
the modern point of view rests its inviolate princi- 





ples of law and morals-and economic expediency. A 
new order of things has been taking effect in the 
state of the industrial arts and in the material sci- 
ences that lie nearest to that tangible body of experi- 
ence out of which the state of the industrial arts is 
framed. And the new order of industrial ways and 
means has been progressively going out of touch with 
the essential requirements of this established scheme 
of individual self-help and personal initiative. 

Under the new order the first requisite of ordinary 
industrial production is no longer the workman and 
his manual skill, but rather the mechanical equip- 
ment and the processes in which the mechanical 
equipment is engaged. And this new industrial 
equipment and process embodies not the manual 
skill, dexterity, and judgment of an individual work- 
man, but rather the accumulated technological wis- 
dom of the community. Under the new order of 
things the mechanical equipment—the “industrial 
plant’’—takes the initiative, sets the pace, and turns 
the workman to account in the carrying-on of those 
standardized processes of production that embody 
this mechanistic state of the industrial arts, very 
much as the individual workman in his time held 
the initiative in industry, set the pace, and made use 
of his tools according to his own discretion in the 
exercise of his personal skill, dexterity, and judg- 
ment, under that now obsolescent industrial order 
which underlies the modern point of view, and which 
still colors the aspirations of Liberal statesmen and 
economists. 

The skilled workman still is always indispensable 
to the due working of this mechanistic industrial 
process, of course, very much as the craftsman’s 
tools, in his time, were indispensable to the work 
he had in hand. But the unit of industrial organiza- 
tion and procedure, what may be called the “going 
concern” in production, is now the outfit of industrial 
equipment, a works, engaged in a given mechanical 
process designed to turn out a given output of stand- 
ardized product; it is the plant, or shop. And 
under this new order of industrial methods and 
values it has already come to be a commonplace of 
popular “knowledge and belief” that the mechani- 
cal equipment is the creative factor in industry, 
and the “production” of the output is credited to 
the plant’s working capacity and set down to its 


account as a going concern; whereas the other fac- 
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tors engaged, as, for instance, workmen and mater- 
ials, are counted in as alxiliary factors which are 
indispensable but subsidiary. 

Under the new order the going concern in pro- 
duction is the plant or shop, the works, not the indi- 
vidual workman. The time, place, rate, and 
material conditions of the work in hand are deter- 
mined immediately by the mechanically standardized 
process in which the given plant is engaged; and 
beyond that all these matters are dependent on the 
exigencies and maneuvers of business, largely by 
way of moderating the rate of production and keep- 
ing the output reasonably short of the productive 
capacity. The workman has become subsidiary to 
the mechanical equipment, and productive industry 
has become subsidiary to business, in all those coun- 
tries which have come in for the latter-day state of 
the industrial arts, and which so have fallen under 
the domination of the price system. 

Such is the state of things throughout in those 
greater industries that age characteristic of the new 
order ; and these greater industries now set the pace 
and make the standards of management and valua- 
tion for the rest. At the same time these greater 
industries of the machine era extend their domina- 
tion beyond their own immediate work, and enforce 
a standardization of much the same mechanical char- 
acter in the community at large, in the ways and 
means of living as well as in the ways and means 
of work. The effects of their mechanically stand- 
ardized production, in the way of goods and services 
as well as in the similarly standardized traffic 
through which these goods and services are dis- 
tributed to the consumers, reach out into the every- 
day life of all classes; but most immediately and 
imperatively they reach the working class of the 
industrial centers. So they largely set the pace 
for the ordinary occupations of the common man 
even apart from any employment in the greater 
mechanical industries. It is especially the latter-day 
system of transport and communication as it works 
out under the new order—highly mechanical and 
exactingly scheduled for time, rate, and place—that 
so controls and standardizes the ordinary life of the 
common man on mechanical lines. 4 

The training enforced by this mechanical stand- 
ardization therefore is of much the same order 
throughout the community as it is within the me- 
chanical industries proper, and it drives to the same 
outcome—submergence of the personal equation. So 
that the workday information and the reasoning 
by use of which all men carry on their daily life 
under the new order is of the same general character 
as that information and reasoning which guides the 
mechanical engineers; and this unremitting habitua- 
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tion to its scope and method, its principles of knowl. 
edge and belief, leads headlong to a mechanistic 
conception of things, ways, means, ends, and values, 
whether it is called by that name or not. The 
resulting frame of mind is often spoken of loosely 
as Materialism. This impersonal character of the 
workday habituation is particularly to be counted on 
wherever the latter-day scheme of mechanical stand. 
ardization takes effect with all that wide sweep and 
massive drift with which it now dominates the larger 
centers of population. 


Since the modern era began, the state of the indus 
trial arts has been undergoing a change of type, 
such as the followers of Mendel would call a “my. 
tation.” And in the course of this mutation the 
workman and his part in the conduct of industry 
have suffered a great dislocation. But it is alo 
to be admitted that the typical owner-employer of 
the earlier modern time, such as he stood in the 
mind’s eye of the eighteenth century doctrinaires— 
this traditional owner-employer has also come 
through the period of the mutation in a scarcely 
better state of preservation. At the period of this 
stabilization of principles in the eighteenth century he 
could still truthfully be spoken of as a “master,” 
a foreman of the shop, and he was invested witha 
large reminiscence of the master-craftsman, as known 
in the time of the craft-guilds. He stood forth in 
the eighteenth century argument on the natural order 
of things as the wise and workmanlike designer and 
guide of his workmen’s handiwork, and he wa 
then still presumed to be living in workday contact 
and communion with them, and to deal with them on 
an equitable footing of personal interest. 

Such a characterization of the capitalist-employer 
who was doing business at the time of the Industria 
Revolution may seem overdrawn, and there is 10 
need of insisting on its precise accuracy as a descrip 
tion of eighteenth century facts. But it should mot 
be extremely difficult to show that substantially such 
a figure of an employer-owner was had in mind 
by those who then argued the questions of wage 
and employment and laid down the lines on which 
the employment of labor would be expected to a 
range itself under the untroubled system of natura 
liberty. But what is more to the point is that which 
is beyond question. In practical fact, almost # 
fully as in the speculations of the doctrinaires, the 
employer of labor in the productive industries of 
that time was, in his own person, commonly als 
the personal owner of the establishment in which 
his hired workmen weré employed ; and also—agait 
in passable accord with the facts—he was P 
personally to come to terms with his workmen about 
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wages and conditions of work. Employment was 
considered to be a relation of man to man. That 
much is explicit in the writings which bear the date- 
mark of this modern Liberal point of view; and the 
same assumption has continued to stand over as a 
sif-suffcient premise among the defenders of the 
free competitive system in industry for three or four 
generations after that period. 

But the course of events has gone its own way, 
and about that time—somewhere along in the middle 
half of the eighteenth century—that type of em- 
ployer began to be displaced in those industries which 
have since then set the pace and made the outcome 
for wages and conditions of work. So soon as the 
machine industry began to make headway, the in- 
dustrial plant increased in size, and the number of 
workmen employed in each establishment grew con- 
tinually larger, until in the course of time the large 
scale of organization in industry has put any relation 
of man to man out of the question between employ- 
ers and workmen in the leading industries. Indeed 
it is not unusual to find that in an industrial plant 
of a large or middling size, a factory, mill, works, 
mine, shipyard, or railway of the ordinary sort, very 
few of the workmen would be able, under oath, 
to identify their owners. At the same time, and 
owing to the same requirements of large-scale and 
mechanical organization, the ownership of the works 
has also progressively been changing character, so 
that today, in the large and leading industries, the 
place of the personal employer-owner is taken by a 
composite business concern which represents a com- 
bination of owners, no one of whom is individually 
tesponsible for the concern’s transactions. 

The personal employer-owner has virtually dis- 
appeared from the great industries. His place is 
now filled by a list of corporation securities and a 
staff of corporation officials and employees who exer- 
cise a limited discretion. The personal note is no 
longer to be had in the wage relation, except in 
those backward, obscure, and subsidiary industries 
in which the mechanical reorganization of the new 
order has not taken effect. So, even that contractual 
arrangement which defines the workman’s relation 
to the establishment in which he is employed, and 
to the anonymous corporate ownership by which 
he is employed, now takes the shape of a statistical 
reckoning, in which virtually no trace of the relation 
of man to man is to be-found. Yet the principles of 
the modern point of view governing this contractual 
telation, in current law and custom, are drawn on 
the old assumption that wages and conditions of 
werk are arranged for by free bargaining between 
man and man on a footing of personal understand- 
ing and equal opportunity. 





That the facts of the new order have in this way 
departed from the ground on which the constituent 
principles of the modern point of view are based, 
and on which therefore the votaries of the estab- 
lished system take their stand—this state of things 
cannot be charged to anyone’s personal account and 
made a subject of recrimination. In fact it is not 
a case for personal discretion and responsibility in 
detail, but rather for concerted action looking to 
some practicable working arrangement. 

The personal equation is no longer a material fac- 
tor in the situation. Ownership, too, has been caught 
in the net of the new order and has been depersonal- 
ized to a degree beyond what would have been 
conceivable a hundred years ago, especially so far 
as it has to do with the use of material resources 
and man power in the greater industries. Owner- 
ship has been “denatured.” It used to be true that 
personally responsible discretion in all details was 
the chief and abiding power conferred by ownership ; 
but wherever it has to do with the machine industry 
and large-scale organization, ownership now has 
virtually lost this essential part of its ordinary func- 
tions. It has taken the shape of an absentee owner- 
ship of anonymous corporate capital, and in the ordi- 
nary management of this corporate capital the 
greater proportion of the owners have no voice. 

In practical fact today, corporate capital is the 
capitalized earning-capacity of the corporation con- 
sidered as a going business concern; and the owner- 
ship of this capital therefore foots up to a claim on 
the earnings of the corporation. Corporate capital 
of this kind is impersonal in more than one sense: 
it may be transferred piecemeal from one owner to 
another without visibly affecting the management or 
the rating of the concern whose securities change 
hands in this way; and the personal identity of the 
owner of any given block of this capital need not 
be known even to the concern, to its administrative 
officers, or to those persons whose daily work and 
needs are bound up with the daily transactions of the 
concern. For most purposes and as regards the 
greater proportion of the investors who in this way 
own the corporation’s capital, these owners are, in 
effect, anonymous creditors, whose sole effectual 
relation to the enterprise is that of a fixed “over- 
head charge” on its operations. Such is the case, 
even in point of form, as regards the investors in cor- 
porate bonds and preferred stock. The ordinary 
investor is, in effect, an anonymous pensioner on the 
enterprise ; his relation to industry is in the nature of 
a liability, and his share in the conduct of this indus- 
try is much like the share which the Old Man of the 
Sea once had in the promenades of Sinbad. 

No doubt, any reasonably skilful economist—any 
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certified accountant of economic theory—could suc- 
cessfully question the goodness of this characteriza- 
tion of corporate capital. It is, in fact, not such a 
description as is commonly met with in those theories 
of ownership and investment that trace back to the 
formal definitions of Ricardo and Adam Smith. Nor 
is this description here set down as a formal defini- 
tion of corporate capital and its uses, nor is it de- 
signed to fit into that traditional scheme of concep- 
tions that still holds the attention of the certified 
economists. Its aim is the less ambitious one of 
describing, in a loose and informal way, what is 
the nature and uses of this corporate capital and 
its ownership, in the apprehension of the common 
man out of doors. He is not familiar with the recon- 
dite wisdom of the past, or with subtle definitions; 
but he knows something of the subtleties of the mar- 
ket, the crop season, the blast-furnace and refinery, 
the internal-combustion engine, and such like hard 
and fast matters with which he is required to get 
along from day to day. The purpose is only to bring 
out, without undue precision, what these interesting 
phenomena of capital, investment, fixed charges, and 
the like may be expected to foot up to in the un- 
schooled reflections of the common man, who always 
comes in as “the party of the second part” in all 
these maneuvers of corporation finance. He com- 
monly has no more than a slender and sliding grasp 
of those honorable principles of certified make- 
believe that distinguish the modern point of view 
in all that relates to property and its uses; but he 
has had the benefit of some exacting experience 
in the ways of the new order and its standards of 
reckoning. By consequence of much untempered 
experience the common man is beginning to see these 
things in the glaring though fitful light of that 
mechanistic conception that rates men and things 
on grounds of tangible performance, without much 
afterthought. As seen in this light, and without 
much afterthought, very much of the established sys- 
tem of obligations, earnings, perquisites, and emolu- 
ments appears to rest on a network of make-believe. 

Now, it may be deplorable, perhaps inexcusable, 
that the new order in industry should engender 
habits of thought of this unprofitable kind ; but then, 
after all, regrets and excuses do not make the out- 
come, and with sufficient reason interest today cen- 
ters on the outcome. 


To come to an understanding of the source and 
origin of this margin of disposable revenue that now 
goes to the earnings of corporate capital, it is neces- 
sary to come to an understanding of the industrial 
system out of which the disposable margin of revenue 
arises. Productive industry yields a margin of net 
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product over cost, counting cost in terms of man 
power and material resources; and under the estab. 
lished rule of self-help and free bargaining this 
margin of net product has come to rest on produc. 
tive industry as an overhead charge payable to anony. 
mous outsiders who own the corporation securities, 
There need be no question of the equity of this ar- 
rangement, as between the men at work in the indus 
tries and the beneficiaries to whom the overhead 
charge is payable. At least there is no intention here 
to question the equity of it, or to defend the arrange. 
ment against any question that may be brought, 
It is also to be remarked that the whole arrange. 
ment has this appearance of gratuitous handicap and 
hardship only when it is looked at from the crude 
ground-level of tangible performance. When seen 
in the dry light of the old and honest principles of 
self-help and equal opportunity, as understood by 
the substantial and well-meaning citizens, it all 
casts no shadow of iniquity or inexpediency. 

So, without prejudice to any ulterior question 
which may be harbored by one and another, the 
question which is here had in mind is quite simply 
as to the production of this disposable margin of 
net product over human cost. The relevant facts 
are neither particularly obscure nor particularly elu 
sive; only, they have had little attention in the 
argument of economists and politicians. The parti- 
tion of incomes is apparently more easily understood 
by them, and a more engrossing subject of argumen- 
tation than the production of goods. This would be 
particularly true for these economists and politicians 
who are well imbued with the legalistic spirit of the 
modern point of view. 

It is known to all, even to the most safely guarded 
persons who do not come in contact with industry 
or production, that industry will always turn out 
something,in the way of a net margin of product 
over human cost—over human effort and necessary 
consumption. It holds true as far back as the rec 
ords have anything to say. It is evidently a ques 
tion of the productivity of the industrial arts. Men 
at work turn out a net product because they know 
how and are interested in doing it, and their output 
is limited by the industrial methods which they have 
the use of. 

But the industrial system of the new order will 
work at the high rate of efficiency of which it is 
capable only under suitable conditions. It is a 
comprehensive system of interdependent working 
parts, organized on a large scale and with an exact 
ing articulation of parts—works, mills, railways 
shipping, groups and lines of industrial establish- 
ments, all working together on a somewhat deli- 
cately balanced plan of mutual give and take. No 
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one member or section of this system is a self-suffi- 
cent industrial enterprise, even if it is true that no 
me member is strictly dependent on any other one. 
Indeed no one member or section, group, or line of 
industrial establishments, in this industrial universe 
of the new order, is a productive factor at all, except 
ss it fits into and duly gives and takes its share in 
the work of the system as a whole. Such exceptions 
to this rule of interlocking processes as may appear 
on first examination are likely to prove exceptions in 
appearance only. They are backward trades and 
occupations which have not had the benefit of the 
Industrial Revolution and do not belong under the 
new, mechanistic order of industry; or they are 
trades, occupations and works devoted to the con- 
sumption of goods or to the maintenance of the rules 
governing the distribution and consumption of 
wealth, as, for instance, menial service, police service 
and the apparatus of the law, the learned professions 
and the fine arts. - : 

It is also of the essence of this industrial system 
and its technology that it necessarily involves the 
industrial community as a whole, its working popu- 
lation and its material resources; and the measure 
of its successful operation is determined by the 
efiectual teamwork of its constituent parts. Evidently 
the total output of product turned out under this 
industrial system, the “annual production,” or the 
“annual dividend,” is the output of the total com- 
munity working together as a balanced organization 
of industrial forces engaged in a moving equilibrium 
of production. No part or fraction of the com- 
munity is a productive factor in its own right and 
taken by itself, since no work can be done by any 
segment of the community in isolation from the rest; 
no one plant or works would be a producer in the 
absence of all the rest. The total product is the 
product of the total community’s work. 

The question of productivity and net productivity 
may, therefore, be stated in general terms to the 
following effect: The possible or potential produc- 
tive capacity of any given community, having the 
disposal of a given complement of man power and 
material resources, is a matter of the state of the 
industrial arts, the technological knowledge which 
the community has the use of; this sets the limit, 
determines the “maximum” production of which the 
community is capable. The actual production in 
such a community will then be determined by the 
extent to which the available technological effi- 
iency is turned to account; which is regulated in 
part by the intelligence, or education of the work- 
ing population, and in greater part by market condi- 
tons, which decide how large a product it will be 
Profitable to turn out. The net product is the 





amount by which this actual production exceeds its 
own cost, as counted in terms of subsistence, and 
including the cost of the necessary mechanical equip- 
ment; this net product will then approximately coin- 
cide with the annual keep, the cost of maintenance 
and replacement, of the investors or owners of 
capitalized property who are not engaged in produc- 
tive industry, and who are en this account some- 
times spoken of as the “kept classes.” Indeed, it 
would seem that the number and average cost per 
capita of the kept classes, communibus annis, affords 
something of a rough measure of the net product 
habitually derived from the community’s annual 
production. 
The state of the industrial arts therefore is the 


’ indispensable conditioning circumstance which deter- 


mines the productive capacity of any givén commun- 
ity; and this is true in a peculiar degree under this 
new order of industry, in which the industrial arts 
have reached an unexampled development. The 
same decisive fact may also be described as “the com- 
munity’s joint stock of technological knowledge.” 
This common stock of technological knowledge de- 
cides what will be the ordinary ways and means 
of industry, and so it decides what will be the 
character and volume of the output of product which 
a given man power is capable of turning out. The 
working community is a productive factor only by 
virtue of, and only up to the limit set by, the state 
of the industrial arts which it has the use of. These 
of course are obvious facts, which it should scarcely 
be necessary to recite, except that they are habitually 
overlooked, perhaps because they are obvious. 

This body of technological knowledge, the state 
of the industrial arts, of course has always continued 
to be held asa joint stock. Indeed, this is the sub- 
stance of the community’s civilization on the ma- 
terial side, and therefore it constitutes the substantial 
core of that civilization. Like any other phase or 
element of the cultural heritage, it is a joint posses- 
sion of the community, so far as concerns its custody, 
exercise, increase, and transmission; but it has 
turned out, under the peculiar circumstances that 
condition the use of this technology among these 
civilized peoples, that its ownership or usufruct 
has come to be effectually vested in a relatively 
small number of persons. 

The machine technology requires for its working 
a large and specialized mechanical apparatus, an 
ever increasingly large and increasingly elaborate 
material equipment. So also it requires a large and 
diversified supply of material resources, both in raw 
materials and in the way of motive power. It is 


only on condition that these requirements are met 
in some passable fashion that this industrial system 
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will work at ail, and it is only as these requirements 
are freely met that the machine industry will work 
at a high efficiency. At the same time the settled 
principles of law and usage and public policy handed 
down from the eighteenth century have in effect 
decided, and continue to decide, that all material 
wealth is, rightly, to be held in private ownership, 
and is to be made use of only subject to the unham- 
pered discretion of the legally rightful owner. 
Meantime the highly productive state of the indus- 
trial arts embodied in the technological knowledge 
of the new order can be turned to account only 
by use of this material equipment and these natural 
resources which continue to be held in private owner- 
ship. From which it follows that these material 
means of industry, and the state of the industrial arts 
which these material means are to serve, can be 
turned to productive use only so far and on such 
conditions as the rightful owners of the material 
equipment and resources may choose to impose; 
which enables the owners of this indispensable ma- 
terial wealth, in effect, to take over the use of these 
industrial arts for their own sole profit. So that 
the usufruct of the community’s technological knowl- 
edge has come to vest in the owners of such material 
wealth as is held in sufficiently large blocks for the 
purpose. 

Therefore, by award of the settled principles of 
equity arid self-help embodied in the modern point 
of view, the owners of the community’s material 
resources—that is to say the investors in industrial 
business—have in effect become “‘seised and possessed 
of” the community’s joint stock of technological 
knowledge and efficiency. Not that this accumulated 
knowledge of industrial forces and processes has 
passed into the intellectual keeping of the investors 
and been assimilated into their mentality, even to 
the extent of a reasonably scanty modicum. It 
remains true of course that the investors, owners, 
kept classes, or whatever designation is preferred, are 
quite exceptionally ignorant of all that mechanics 
of industry whose usufruct .is vested in them; they 
are in effect fully occupied with other things, and 
their knowledge of industry does not, and need not, 
extend to any rudiments of technology or industrial 
process. It is not as intelligent persons, but only 
as owners of material ways and means, as vested 
interests, that they come into the case. The excep- 
tions to this rule are only sufficiently numerous to 
call attention to themselves as exceptions. As an 
intellectual achievement and as a working force the 
state of the industrial arts continues, of course, to 
be held jointly in and by the community at large; 
but equitable title to its usufruct has in effect passed 
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to the owners of the indispensable material means 
of industry. The outcome is, in effect, that thee 
owners have equitably become the sole legitimay 
beneficiaries of the community’s disposable margin 
of product above cost. 

These are also simple facts and patent, and they 
should seem sufficiently obvious without argument, 
They have also been explained at some length ese. 
where. But this recital of what should already 
be commonplace information ‘seems necessary here 
for the sake of a more perspicuous continuity in the 
present argument. To many persons, perhaps to the 
greater proportion of those impecunious persons who 


are sometimes spoken of collectively as “the common — 


man,” the state of things which has just been out 
lined may seem unfortunate. And further reflection 
on the character and prospective consequences of this 
arrangement is likely to add something more to the 
common man’s apprehension of hardship and ins. 
curity to come. Therefore it may be well to recall 
that this state of things has been brought to pas 
not by the failure of those principles of-equity and 
self-help that lie at the root of it all, but rather 
by the eminently unyielding stability and self-sufi- 
ciency of these principles. It is not due to any inher- 
ent weakness or shiftiness in these principles of law 
and custom, which have faithfully remained the same 
as ever, and which all men admit were good and 
sound at the period of their installation. But itis 
beginning to appear now, after the event, that the 
inclusion of unrestricted ownership among thox 
rights and perquisites which were allowed to stand 
over when the transition was made to the modem 
point of view is likely to prove inexpedient in the 
further course of growth and change. 
Unrestricted ownership of property, with inher 
tance, free contract, and self-help, is believed @ 
have be®n highly expedient as well as eminently equ 
table under the circumstances which conditioned civ 
lized life at the period when the civilized world made 
up its mind to that effect. And the discrepancy 
which has.come in evidence in this later time 5 
traceable to the fact that other things have met 
remained the same. The odious outcome has been 
made by disturbing causes, not by these enlightened 
principles of honest living. Security and unlimited 
discretion in the rights of ownership were one 
rightly made much of as a simple and obvious safe- 
guard of self-direction and self-help for the common 
man; whereas, in the event, under a new order of 
circumstances, it promises to be nothing better than 
a means of assured defeat and vexation for the 
common man. , 
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A FULL view of Blasco Ibafiez, the Spanish novel- 












ist whose war story The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocal (Dutton; $1.90) and historical novel 
Sénnica (Duffield ; $1.35) have recently been trans- 
Jated into English, looks more like a composite photo- 
graph than a clear portrait. The versatile author, 
now approaching his fifty-second birthday, has lived 
a life of multifarious activity. He knew, as early 
as his eighteenth year, the ignominy of political im- 
prisonment—an ignominy that he doubtless looked 
upon as glory; he knew, as early as his thirty-first 
year, the recompense of fame, when he wrote his 
remarkable tale The Cabin, which later crossed the 
borders of Spain and appeared in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes under the suggestive title Terres 
Maudites and this year became accessible in Eng- 
lish (Knopf; $1.50). He has pleaded his radical 
causes in person as well as in print, has been exiled, 
pardoned, acclaimed leader of the Republican party 
of his nation, and has represented it in the Cortes; 
he has translated portly tomes upon portly subjects, 
directed his own publishing house (through which he 
has been of vast assistance in disseminating new 
ideas), and has achieved an international reputation 
based upon a steady succession of novels. Including 
his latest work, the voluminous Mare Nostrum, 
which has not yet been put into English, the novels 
alone run to about seventeen, with two more—Venus 
Dolorosa and Los Enemigos de la Mujer (The Ene- 
mies of Woman)—in preparation. For a literary 
career which began only about 1894 and which has 
included travels and endless translations, not to 
_ speak of an ever growing history of the present war, 
his labors have been prolific, yet characteristically 
Spanish in their versatility. 
Both the life and the writings of this energetic 


personality have been devoted to the same high pur- 


pose—the abolition of all enemies to progress and 
freedom. In his attitude toward Church and State, 
toward the bullfight or the evils of drink, toward 
the self-blighting ignorance of the very people for 
whom he has fought, he has been frank and fearless. 
Naturally such propagandist dynamism shows in 
his works, which possess the defects of their quality. 
But they have the virtues too. Blasco Ibafiez is, 
above all things, a writer of intense, radiant power. 
He !s quick to respond to the picturesque, whether 
animate in the folk of his beloved Valencia or inani- 
mate in that nature which he has endowed with 
meaningful life. At his best he triumphs in scenes 

ing epic description, until we are over- 
with the sense of actuality and feel a 


Vicente Blasco Ibanez 


strange thrill of actual participation. So absorbed 
does the writer become in this part of his tale that 
we are drawn into it with him, and almost uncon- 
sciously. 

For instance, both The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse and Sonnica deal primarily with war, 
the first with the eventful days of the Marne, the 
second with the siege of ancient Saguntum by Hanni- 
bal; yet in each the author is, so to speak, contem- 
porary with his subject. In each-he describes war 
as the horrible thing it is; not for him the prettified 
pictures of gold braid and gold medals. At Sagun- 
tum you starve with the besieged, you behold them 
reduced to the verge of cannibalism, you walk with 
the heroic defenders of -the city into the communal 
funeral pyre rather than surrender to the indomi- 
table Celtiberian. At Saguntum too, in the volup- 
tuous days before the coming of war, you revel in 
the orgies of SOnnica the courtesan, and it is a 
tribute not only to the author’s powers of recon- 
structing a past civilization, but also to his virtuosity, 
that the scenes in Sdnnica’s abode of p'easure are 
drawn with an equal measure.of realism and actu- 
ality. Blasco Ibafiez has a fondness for wealth of 
detail, but rarely does he overdo it, as in some 
passages of Mare Nostrum. Turn from Soénnica 
to The Four Horsemen and you are face to face 
with contemporary warfare in all its horrors of body 
and soul. Here,.as in the earlier novel of war, 
the description rises to interpretation. The mud and 
blood of the trenches becomes almost visible; the 
characters themselves, rather than acting against a 
background of war, become merely a detail of the 
vast mechanism. In this respect the Spaniard stands 
easily in the forefront of those who have written 
of the present conflict. He is the Vereschagin of the 
modern war novel. 

Mare Nostrum does for warfare upon the sea 
what The Four Horsemen does for it on land. Its 
author was from the very first imbued with a strong 
pro-Ally sentiment. Long a lover of France and 
republicanism, and long devoted to Zola, from whom 
he probably drew his descriptive skill, he naturally 
let this triple love appear in his later works. Mare 
Nostrum is at once an indictment of the German U- 
boat methods and a trumpet call to Spain. -In its 
interpretative description of the Mediterranean Se 
as a background for the action, he has written pages 
worthy of a Hugo; this part of the novel is epic 
in its effect. 

The weakness of Blasco [bajiez lies in characteri- 
zation. This is not so evident in his earlier as it 
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has become in his later novels. Take, for instance, 
so absorbimg a tale as The Cabin, which suffers 
from a rather stiff translation into English but 
which is none the less superior both to The Four 
Horsemen and to Mare Nostrum as a work of art. 
Although it has been objected that the persons of 
The Cabin are types, yet there is such a throbbing 
intensity in their presentation that we forget, as 
we read, to inquire into the matter. Again, take 
what French and Italian critics look upon as the 
Spaniard’s masterpiece, Cafias y Barro (Reeds and 
Mud), which is as yet unknown in our tongue. This, 
like the preceding tale, belongs to the regional novel, 
a genre that has received much attention in Spain. 
because of the well-defined characteristics of the vari- 
ous parts of the country and the peculiarities of per- 
son and place to which they give origin. Here, as in 
The Cabin, it may be objected that the persons are 
types rather than characters, yet the case for effective 
characterization is by no means weak. A re-reading 
of such novels as these makes one ask whether the 
real field for their author is not in the regional 
novel rather than in the more profitable, but less 
artistic, tales of war as exemplified in The Four 
Horsemen and Mare Nostrum. 

Agreeing at the outset that The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse and its successor were written in 
a worthy and triumphant cause, let us also agree not 
to be therefore blind to their artistic defects. The 
Four Horsemen suffers from two serious drawbacks 
in this respect. Not only is the characterization 
weak, but the interest of the novel shifts at a crucial 
point from one protagonist to another. At first we 
are led to believe that the tale will concern chiefly 
Julio Desnoyers and his married sweetheart. Neither 
of these is distinguished for any depth of mind, 
yet the war suddenly makes self-sacrificing models of 
them. Such a transformation may be true; in fact 
under the enormous stress of contemporary warfare 
it must haye been so in countless instances. Yet in a 
novel it is not enough to state the conversion; it 
should have been prepared, however slightly. Once 
Julio goes to war the author centers his attention and 
ours upon Julio’s aged father, who having in 1870 
run away from military service in France, has re- 
turned from South America a wealthy man, only to 
find himself face to face with another and a greater 
war. His son’s death in a sense redeems his own 


previous desertion. Throughout, of course, the pur- 
pose is plain; take away the marvelous pages of 
description however, and the story is not only trite 
but ill managed. 

Similar artistic evils beset Mare Nostrum. Ulises, 
a Spanish shipowner, is intrigued by Freya, a fasci- 
nating beauty, into supplying German submarines 
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with fuel. His country is neutral and he sees ny 
wrong in it. He is destined however to have his 
eyes opened to the scope of his acts. 

As in the case of the preceding novel, the revely. 
tion comes to him through his son, who is blown w 
on board ship by one of the very submarines tha 
he has provisioned. Freya, the German gpy, js 
drawn in the most melodramatic fashion. She jg, 
movie “vampire” of the first class, almost a caricy. 
ture. Yet it is plainly to be seen that the author 
meant her seriously. As so frequently in this writer, 
the best characterization appears in the secondary 
personages. . 

The later novels reveal another tendency, in 
which, alas, the Spaniard is not alone. He spins his 
yarns out to inordinate length. Mare Nostrum in 
particular is filled with a wealth of oceanographical 
detail, combined with snatches of history, that clearly 
do not belong in the book, however informative they 
may be. This is all the more to be deplored on 
account of the superlative beauty of some of the 
passages devoted to the Mediterranean. There is no 
doubt, in one reader’s mind at least, that these later 
tales were written in altogether too great haste. 
One of the disadvantages of writing war books 
while the war is in progress is that the possibility 
of their being rendered anachronistic by the advance 
of the conflict inspires in the author a greater impi- 
tience than usual to get his book out as soon as pos 
sible. 

Yet for all his faults, Blasco Ibafiez exercises over 
the reader a fascination that could not be effective 
but for the presence of high talent. Other novel- 
ists are more expert in characterization, yet they 
attract us far less. Other writers manage a plot 
with greater consistency, yet we. follow them with 
diminished ardor. There is in all this man doesa 
vehemence that carries us along even over page after 
page of detail for detail’s sake. And although in 
choice of subject he seems to yield quite readily to 
the crowd, there is no such concession in the matter 
of style. He has a habit of extended indirect dis- 
course, for instance, as if to avoid direct quotation. 
He possesses a love of historical lore and of minutiae 
in description. He likes to write long chapters, 
that could easily be split into shorter and more imme- 
diately effective ones. — 

The secret of his power may lie in the projection 
of his dynamic personality upon all he does. This 
lover of the glory that was Greece and the glory 
that is France, this hater of ancient Rome (as dis 
played in Sénnica) and of contemporary Germany, 
is a good fighter, a passionate lover, a colorful cham 
pion, an embodiment of the new Spain, or at least. 
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of one of the phases of the new Spain. And if the 
reader wishes to know the best that Ibafiez has done 
in the modern novel, let him turn, after perusing the 

descriptive passages of these latest works, to 
such a tale as The Cabin or to Cajias y Barro. Here 
are no pages of padding, no inartistic projecting of 


purpose through plan, no shifting of interest, no 
excessive agglomeration of detail, no jerking of man- 
ikins. Here is thesis subordinated to—or, better 
still, fused with—art; here is atmosphere, insight, 
power, proportion. Here is the real Blasco Ibafiez. 


Isaac GOLDBERG. 


The Function of Rhythm 


Fe THE PREFACE to his new book of poems, On 
Heaven (Lane; $1.25), Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer 
remarks : 

The greater part of the book is, I notice on putting ‘it 
together, in either vers libre or rhymed vers libre. I am 
not going to apologize for this or to defend vers libre as 
such. It is because I simply can’t help it. Vers libre is 
the only medium in which I can convey any more inti- 
mate moods. Vers libre is a very jolly medium in which 
to write and to read, if it be read conversationally and 
quietly. And anyhow, symmetrical or rhymed verse 
is for me a cramped and difficult medium—or an easy 
and uninteresting one. 

One recollects, further, that Mr. Hueffer has in the 
past been also insistent, in th@ory and in practice, on 
the point that poetry should be at least as well 
written as prose—that, in other words, it must be 
good prose before it can be good poetry. Taken 
together, these ideas singularly echo a preface written 
one hundred and twenty odd years ago—Words- 
worth’s preface to the Lyrical Ballads. In the 
appendix to that volume Wordsworth, it will be 
recalled, remarked that in works of imagination 
the ideas, in proportion as they are valuable, whether 
in prose or verse, “require and exact one and the 
same language.” And throughout he insisted on 
doing away with all merely decorative language and 
on using the speech of daily life. 

On the matter of meter or rhythm, however, the 
two poets are not so entirely in agreement as they 
might appear to be. They are in agreement, it might 

said, just in so far as they both seem inclined 
to regard the question of rhythm as only of minor 
or incidental importance. ‘‘Metre,” said Words- 
worth, “is only adventitious to composition.” Mr. 
Hueffer, as is seen above, candidiy admits that he 
avoids the strictest symmetrical forms because to use 
them well is too difficult. Do both poets perhaps 
underestimate the value of rhythm? In the light of 
the widespread vogue of free verse at present, it is a 
question interesting to speculate upon. And Mr. 
Hueffer’s poems, which are excellent, afford us a 
Pleasant opportunity. 

Wordsworth’s theory as to the function of rhythm 
was peculiar. He believed that as poetry consists 
usually in a finer distillation of the emotions than is 


found in prose, some check must be used lest the 
excitation arising therefrom, whether pleasurable or 
painful, exceed desired bounds. Rhythm is to act 
as a narcotic. “The co-expression of something regu- 
lar, something to which the mind has been accus- 
tomed in a less excited state cannot but 
have great efficacy in tempering the pas- 
sion by an admixture of ordinary feeling. = 
Only by way of incidental emendation did Words- 
worth suggest that in some cases meter might “con- 
tribute to impart passion to the words.” ‘This is per- 
haps to put the cart before the horse. Mr. Hueffer, 
on the other hand, while equally regarding or appear- 
ing to regard meter as a subsidiary element, raises 
a different and subtler objection to it. In common 
with a good many champions of free verse he feels 
that free verse is better than symmetrical verse for 
the conveyance of more intimate moods. This is a 
plausible and intriguing theory. At first glimpse 
it seems only natural that in a freer and more discur- 
sive medium the poet should find himself better able 
to fix upon the more impalpable nuances of feeling. 
But a steadier inspection leaves one not quite so 
sure. If one can convey subtler moods in free verse 
than in symmetrical verse, might one not logically 
argue that prose could be subtler still than either? 
And we should have reached the conclusion that 
poetry should employ, to reach its maximum efh- 
ciency, not only the language but also the rhythms 
of prose—in other words, that it should be prose. 

The logic is perhaps not impeccable; but it is 
sufficiently strongsto suggest the presence of some 
error. If prose could convey subtler emotional 
moods and impressions than poetry, why write 
poetry? We suspect however that the reverse is 
true, and that it is poetry which possesses the greater 
and subtler power of evocation. But the language 
is, largely speaking, the same in both. And conse- 
quently we must assume that this superior quality 
of evocativeness or magic which we associate with 
poetry has something to do with the fact that, more 
artfully than in prose, the language is arranged. 
And this arrangement is, obviously, in great part a 
matter of rhythm. 
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This brings us back, accordingly, to the after- 
thought in Wordsworth’s appendix to the Lyrical 
Ballads—the idea that meter may impart “passion” 
to words. The truth of this seems irrefragable. 
When a poet, therefore, discards rhythm he is dis- 
carding perhaps the most powerful single artifice 
of poetry which is at his disposal—the particular 
artifice, moreover, which more than any other enables 
the poet to obtain a psychic control over his reader, 
to exert a sort of hypnosis over him. Rhythm is 
persuasive ; it is the very stuff of life. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that things can be said in rhythm 
which otherwise cannot be said at all; paraphrase a 
fine passage of poetry into prose and in the dishevel- 
ment the ghost will have escaped. A good many 
champions of free verse would perhaps dispute this. 
They would fall back on the theory that, at any rate, 
certain moods more colloquial and less intense than 
those of the highest type of poetry, and less colloquial 
and more intense than those of the highest type of 
prose, could find their aptest expression in this form 
which lies halfway between. But even here their 
position will not be altogether secure, at least in 
theory. Is any contemporary poetry more colloquial 
or intimate than that of T. S. Eliot, who is predomi- 
nantly a metrical poet? It is doubtful. Metrical 
verse, in other words, can accomplish anything 
that free verse can, and can do it more powerfully. 
What we inevitably come to is simply the fact that 
for some poets free verse is an easier medium than 
metrical verse, and consequently allows them greater 
efficiency. It is desirable therefore that such poets 
‘should employ free verse. They only transgress 
when they argue from this that free verse is the finer 
form. This it is not. 

The reasons for this would take us beyond the 
mere question of rhythm. When Wordsworth re- 
marked that one could re-read with greater pleasure 
a painful or tragic passage of poetry than a similar 
passage of prose, although he mistakenly ascribed this 
as altogether due to the presence of meter, he never- 
theless touched closely upon the real principle at issue. 
For compared with the pleasure derived from the 
reading of prose, the pleasure of reading poetry is 
two-natured: in .addition to the pleasure afforded 
by the ideas presented, or the material (a pleasure 
which prose equally affords), there is also the more 
purely esthetic delight of the art itself, a delight 
which might be described as the sense of perfection 
in complexity, or the sense of arrangement. This 
arrangement is not solely a question of rhythm. It 
is also concerned with the selection of elements in 
the language mere vividly sensuous and with the 
more adroit combination of ideas with a view to set- 
ting them off to sharper advantage. Given two 


— 


poems in which the theme is equally delightful and 
effective on the first reading, that poem of the typ 
which develops the theme with the richer and more 
perfect complexity of technique will longer affon 
pleasure in re-reading. It is, in other words, of 
more permanent value. 

‘Mr. Hueffer confesses in advance that he prefers 
a less to a more complex form of art. As a matter 
of fact Mr. Hueffer is too modest. When he speaks 
of free verse he does not mean, to the extent in which 
it is usually meant, verse without rhythm. At his 
freest he is not far from a genuinely rhythmic 
method ; and in many respects his sense of rhythm 
is both acute and individual. Three poems in his 
book would alone make it worth printing: Antwerp, 
which is one of the three or four brilliant poems 
inspired by the war; Footsloggers, which though 
not so good, is none the less very readable; and 
On Heaven, the poem which gives the volum 
its name. It is true that in all three of these poems 
Mr. Hueffer very often employs a rhythm whichis 
almost as dispersed as that of prose ; but the point to 
be emphatically remarked is that he does so ‘only 
by way of variation on the given norm of move 
ment, which is essentially and predominantly rhyth- 
mic. Variation of this sort is no more or less than 
good artistry; and Mr. Hueffer is a very competent 
artist, in whose hands even the most captious reader 
feels instinctively and at once secure. Does he at 
times overdo the dispersal of rhythm? Perhaps, 
There are moments, in Antwerp and in On Heaven, 
when the relief of the reader on coming to a force 
fully rhythmic passage is so marked as to make him 
suspect that the rhythm of the passage just left was 
not forceful enough. Mr. Hueffer is of a discursive 
temperament, viewed from whatever angle, and this 
leads him inevitably to over-inclusiveness and mo 
ments of let-down. One feels that a certain amount 
of cutting would improve both Antwerp and On 
Heaven. 

Yet one would hesitate to set about it oneself. 
Both poems are delightful. Mr. Hueffer writes with 
gusto and imagination, and—what is perhaps rarer 
among contemporary poets—with tenderness. On 
Heaven may not be the very highest type of poetry— 
it is clearly of the more colloquial sort, delightfully 
expatiative, skilful in its use of the more subdue 
tones of prose—but it takes hold of one, and that 8 
enough. One accepts it for what it is, not demand- 
ing of it what the author never intended to give it- 
that higher degree of perfection in intricacy, that 
more intense and all-fusing synthesis, which w 
have bestowed on it the sort of beauty that more pe 


manently endures. 
Conrap AIKEN. 
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Prsstars ir 1s hardly fair to relegate the light 
esay to the less creative forms of literature, to see 
itas journalism dressed up, as it were, for a literary 
party. Yet when you have begun to identify “crea- 
tive” writing with novels, verse, and drama you find 
yourself belittling the essay as scarcély more than 
a subterfuge, an illegitimate method of securing the 
literary sensation without doing the genuine literary 
work. You suspect that the light essayist is a per- 
son who was born without the narrative style and 
the poetic gift, who has not had enough adventures 
or does not understand life well enough to write 
stories, and lacks the divine fire for verse. In spite 
of the august examples of the essay which our pro- 
fessors slowly brought us to admire, most of us 
would rather be a Maxim Gorky than a Lamb, or 
have written The Brook Kerith than the Sketchbook 
of Washington Irving. American writers especially 
seem to be compensating for their lack of novelistic 
talent by a striking artistic capacity for the light 
essay. They do not, like the protean Mr. Chester- 
ton, simply toss it in as one of the many things they 
can do. They found whole literary careers on it. 
But you always feel something lacking, even in the 
piquant petulance of Miss Repplier, the sly charm 
of Dr. Crothers, the urbanity of Mr. Sedgwick, and 
even in the inexhaustibly witty fooling of Simeon 
Strunsky. Just the last vivifying touch is absent. 
You feel that it is proper that most of these writers 
are middle-aged, and most of their readers too. 
The youthful light essayist is usually a painful 
phenomenon. He is apt to be ostentatiously bright. 
The middle-aged mind is legitimately mellow, and 
its self-consciousness is rather pleasant. We know 
that it has ruminated over and is aware of a lot 
of things that happened before we were born. But 
vivid green shoots can’t be mellow. The young 
essayist is afraid you will think he is unsophisticated, 
while the middle-aged doesn’t much care if you 
do, And youth’s idea of being whimsical is usually 
t© nose about among the irrelevant, and be very 
bold witk ‘he trivial. The youthful essayist usually 
develops into the professional anecdotalist, with an 
active mind that is harnessed up to no real thinking 
but can only stream off from itself a futile current 
of amusing incident. 
When Mr. Robert Cortes Holliday, therefore, 
in his Walking-Stick Papers (Doran; $1.50), de- 
scribes himself as a “pale, spectacled, middle-aged 
young man” you are prepossessed in his favor. A 
young man ought to write pretty good 


light essays. He ought to be mellow without giving 


The Light Essay 


you the impression that life has no more adventures, 
and he ought to be as diverting as his youth and 
naivete will let him. The first requirement of the 
light essay is that it should amuse you. To be 
amused is to experience one of the really great pieces 
of good fortune in life. The trouble with most 
pretended amusement is the suddenness of your 
deflation. Mere wit and anecdote go out like a 
candle in the wind. But the good essay does not 
stale. You leave it refreshed and in a nice glow 
of pleasedness, and its flavor follows you. So that 
it is this quality of amusingness that finally saves 
the light essay from the non-creative reproach. But 
all the more ghastly are the efforts that fail. The 
light essay is a truly perilous thing. 

Mr. Holliday does not fail. Almost every page is 
amusing, and amusing in so simple a way that it 
rather astonishes you. He does not overload like 
Strunsky, and yet he is not thin. When you find 
yourself turning back to get the exact words in 
which he describes the departure of the Whartons 
and Henry James from the Scribner shop, or the 
call of Chesterton, or the expensive girls at the art 
exhibition, you decide that it was no mistake to 
capture these papers from the journals for which 
they were written, and put them between the covers 
of a book. To be sure, Mr. Holliday gives your- 
mind no run for your money. He seems to have 
no particular convictions, and he has not a touch 
of scholarliness. His motto is: “It is a very pleasant 
thing to go about in the world and see all the 
people.” Scrubwomen and “bartenders in very low 
places,”’ as well as policemen, are among those people 
whose conversation he values. He shares with you 
the romance of the fish-reporter’s life. He delights 
in the thunder of the trucks on Hudson Street. He 
loiters on upper Broadway, hunts lodgings, and takes 
you behind -the scenes of the book reviewer’s sorry 
life. And with all his informality of language and 
mood he always manages to escape both cheapness 
and self-consciousness. 

I don’t know how much of Mr. Holliday’s appeal 
comes from the fact that he is so charmingly one 
of the submerged, observing the world from behind 
the counter of a bookshop or a reporter’s desk, or 
from the anonymous sidewalk. Here is no respect- 
ability to maintain. He is neither a gentleman nor a 
preacher nor a maiden lady nor even a playgoer, 
as most American essayists are. He is not dignity 
unbending and rather obviously in the act of play. 
This irresponsible obscurity has so many advantages 
that you wish he had endowed his papers occasion- 
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ally with more mind. Not the least amusing touch 
is his dedication to “three fine men”—Brownell, 
Belloc, and Cortissoz, three tough knights of reac- 
tion if there ever were any. Mr. Holliday is the 
cat looking at these kings. He admires them be- 
cause “they represent to my mind the best things 
going; the pure milk of the word.” Well, it is 
fortunate for him that the mysterious processes of 
animal chemistry transform the purest milk into 
strange new forms of tissue and blood. In these 
papers there is not the faintest trace of the style, 
attitudes, or opinions of these “fine men.” Is this 
the adorable naivete of. a young man who admires 
without in the least comprehending, or who is so 
genuinely humble that he does not even imitate? 
So perhaps it is lucky he has left out the mind, and 
given us his diverting pictures of celebrities in the 
solemn business of buying books, and of succumbing 
to his Literary Levities in London. 

Mr. Holliday is not one of those writers who 
believe that to do a light essay all one needs is a 
light subject. Mr. Carl Van Vechten is. So in 
The Merry-Go-Round (Knopf; $2) he writes on 
Music and Cooking, De Senectute Cantorum, and 
then stuffs his pages with the most deplorably indi- 
gestible facts and anecdotes imaginable. For he is 
of that school of which James Huneker is the grand- 
father and H. L. Mencken the honored immediate 
sire. They are a curious crowd. They combine 
the utmost ferocity of conviction against the aca- 
demic and the puritanical with a pedantic fondness 
for the ragbag of facts. They are, or have been, 
most of them, musical and theatrical critics or invet- 
erate reviewers. And it is, of course, good for crit- 
ics to be erudite. As reviewers their minds require 
and receive continual fertilization of after-the-play 
suppers and convivial glasses. Their paradise is 
Munich, that dowdy city of heavenly beer, bad art, 
good music, and a German king’s idea of Greek 
architecture. In their friendly intercourse there 
must be much barter of facts-and anecdotes. And 
one cannot write description, or praise and blame, 
interminably. So into their writing, little by 
little, the facts do creep, the mere historical rubbish 
of the profession, and you get light essays like those 
of Mr. Van Vechten, delineating every instance 
where musicians and food have come into contact, 
or reciting lists of the musical comedies he saw in 
his younger days. Or you get pages strewn with 
felicities like this: “Sophie Arnould, one of the most 
celebrated actresses of the Eighteenth century, died 
in poverty at the age of 63, and there is no record 
of her burial place.” 

There are, of course, minds like that. But to read 
their work is as uncomfortable as taking out the 


a 


stuffing of a sofa-pillow to rest your head agains, 
And yet Mr. Van Vechten’s intentions are ey; 

all for the light essay—for the bright unconventional 
sauntering about the musical, dramatic, and literary 
fair. But like the others of his school, his 
capacities are too enormous. He can swallow ay 
amount of bad plays, and any number of pseudo-ders 
dents like Edgar Saltus and Erik Satie. When 
chooses out Feydeau and Mirbeau and Avery Hop. 
wood and Philip Moeller to praise in the theate, 
you feel that hatred of puritanism has thrown his 
taste, as it has that of Mencken's, askew. Hy 
essay In Defense of Bad Taste argues in fay, 
of sincerity, and that is good. But the trouble wit 
his school, with the Menckens and the Nathans js 
not that their taste is bad but that it is all disinte 
grated. They mire themselves in facts because their 
learning is not assimilated to their tastes. Neither 
are their tastes harmonious with each other. Thes 
critics appreciate the second-rate, not because they do 
not know any better, but because the whole slant of 
their judgment has tended to take up the defens 
of whatever che puritan mind most violently object: 
to. They have, one feels, let their taste be deter- 
mined rather by negativing the puritan than by 
positively asserting a strong modern harmony of 
appreciation. 

Mr. Van Vechten however deserves some mitigr 
tion of these strictures. He is always as sprightly 
as his intellectual dough will allow him to k 
Where he can resist the clutch of facts, as in th 
little piece called Au Bal Musette, he is graphic and 
amusing. Here ‘he has the light essay trembling # 
the very verge of the short story, and you find him 
writing with a power that you wish he. would often 
avail himself of. He leaves the impression elsewher 
of a talent that has been somewhat coarsened eithet 
by too much use or by a following of minor prophets 
What saves him in the end is the freshness atl 
warmth of his appreciations. The Impressions ¢ 
the Theater, the notes on Mimi Aguglia, Isadon 
Duncan, and the Spanish dancers of The Lande 
Joy are fine pieces of discerning admiration. Int 
merry-go-round of criticism it is, after all, this fim 
cordiality of liking that the reader himself warms™ 
Just as Mr. Holliday wins us by his sense of the 
pleasantness of the world, so Mr. Van Vechtes 
wins us by his feeling, all theories put aside, for “ 
downright delight of dramatic genius. And at t 
best both of these young American writers do 
the light essay out of that disparaged level of nd 
creation, and make it not only truly amusing 
imaginatively artistic as well. 


RANDOLPH Bourxt 
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| xz RECENTLY in a volume by a distinguished 
and vivacious American critic, whom I like so much 
that I may even end by respecting him, a paper on 
The Great American Novel ; and my blood is fired to 
fivalry. No lesser subject than The Great English 
Novel shall content me. 
| think however that what Mr. Huneker meant 

by the phrase was a novel (still in the womb of time ) 
which should express the whole of the American Re- 
public even as Balzac expressed (or failed to express 
—it depends on the point of view) the whole of the 
France of his time. I ask nothing so portentous: I 
shall be quite happy with a good novel, even if it only 
expresses an eccentric family in an obscure corner 
of a provincial town. F . 

To my mind the English novel is passing through 
astage of ferment which can hardly fail to produce 
something really good. ‘To be sure, we have our 
fine, established, elder writers already. Mr. Hardy 
no longer abides our question; Mr. Conrad is a 
great man; and if the position of Mr. Wells and 
Mr. Bennett is not unquestionable, at all events I 
do not think it is open to profitable questioning at 
the moment. But if we move ten or twenty years 
further down we see a welter of reputations half 
made and barely begun which will really repay 
txamination. My opinion is that there is now a 
greater number of English writers trying their 
utmost, to the exclusion of all other considerations, 
to compose good novels than has ever existed before. 
Let me name as many as I can remember: J. D. 
Beresford, Ford Madox Hueffer, Frank Swinnerton, 
D. H. Lawrence, Compton Mackenzie, F. Brett 
Young, Viola Meynell, J. M. Murry, Katharine 
Mansfield, E. M. Delafield, Ethel Mayne, Rebecca 
West, and Norman Douglas. I do not pretend that 
this list is exhaustive; but, to use a disrespectful 
phrase, what a menagerie it is! Neither do I pre- 
tend that all of these writers are equally good; but 
I do assert that all are writers of keen sensibilities, 
good intellects, and technical accomplishments, and 
that all are trying to produce artistically justifiable 
books rather than books which will selk 

Apart from the general ferment which is passing 
throughout our literature, I think two main factors 
are at work here. In the first place, the vision of 
the technically perfect and harmonious novel is still 
feat to us and still unrealized. It stimulated the 
— but the nineties somehow never did pro- 
ue anything as good as Flaubert. Henry James 
and Mr. Conrad were divine exceptions; and any- 
way we felt rather humbly thankful for them than 





London, October 14 


In the second place, 
psychology, which was the child of the novelists, has 
like so many modern children taken to bringing its 


proud of them as Englishmen. 


parents up to date. Modern advances in the science 
of the mind have given a real stimulus to the writing 
of fiction; and though this stimulus has resulted 
so far mainly in much disorder and extravagance, it 
has produced good results already and will produce 
better. A good many persons in England sneer at 
the antics of the psychoanalysts; and I admit that 
there seems to be something about the Freudian 
doctrine which turns its followers occasionally into 
buffoons. It may, too, promise to explain much more 
than it is capable of explaining; but to reject it on 
those grounds is merely to own oneself incapable 
of distinguishing between good results and bad. 
Advances in psychology are possible, not illusory, 
things. Stendhal really does tell us more about 
the workings of the mind than the Gesta Roman- 
orum; and the methods of psychoanalysis promise to 
tell us more still. For my part, I rejoice to hear my 
friends babbling about the Censor and Introverts 
and Extroverts and the Undifferentiated Function. 
It delights me to see Mr. J. D. Beresford clinging 
grimly through three hundred odd pages to the tail 
of the Unconscious. Sometimes I am extremely 
bored and sometimes I think they are grossly in 
error; but I bear with them gladly, knowing that . 
they are taking psychoanalysis out of the hands of 
the doctors and bringing it from the asylum into the 
street. God forbid that I should seem to belittle 
the importance of psychoanalysis in the asylum. If 
my aunt takes it into her head that she is a rabbit 
and can only live in a hutch, I am grateful to the 
alienist who discovers that this illusion is due to the 
long suppression of her religious sense, and can re- 
moye it. But I shall also be grateful to the creative 
artist who, in the more important business of explain- 
ing normal humanity, can tell me why I turned 
viciously on my best friend and wounded him almost 
beyond forgiveness, or why tonight, without dis- 
coverable cause, when the news from the front is 


~ good and my bank balance beyond reproach, I am 


sad and feel that I live in a gray and hateful world. 

This last passage is perhaps a trifle egotistic— 
psychoanalysis takes one that way. Let me return 
as much as I can to the objective. The modern novel 
is moved by these forces which make for strength 
and excellence. It is also affected a good deal, I 
believe, in the minutiae of its composition by the 
copiousness and excellence of modern verse. It 
derives from the lyrists more color, cleaner and 
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closer diction, greater condensation, and more vivid- 
nes? of- feeling than it had before. But it has one 
serious defect, which, unless it is overcome, will 
go far to nullify all its advantages. 

It is too sketchy. The average length of the novel 
has steadily declined for many years; and in spite 
of certain examples to the- contrary, it continues to 
decline. It is quite extraordinary how this fact has 
escaped recognition as something hostile to proper 
development. We are all—novelists and critics 
alike—biased not by our own feelings, but simply 
by a ridiculous fear of ridicule in favor of brevity. 
The novelists have been terrorized into an absurd 
atixiety to avoid boring us, and when one of them 
does run over five hundred pages we all mechanical- 
ly shrug our shoulders and behave as though he had 
set us a perfectly impossible task. But these pro- 
tests are all really purely mechanical. No one dis- 
likes length in a good novel, and well the best sellers 
know it. Sir Hall Caine, Miss Marie Corelli, 
“Richard Dehan,” and the rest throw enormous 
wads of language at their public; and the public 
accepts it all and craves for more. Mr. Swinnerton 
however and Miss West creep modestly about, at- 
tenuated shadows of their proper selves, quite.unable 
to understand that anyone can endure more than 
eighty or a hundred thousand words from them 
at a time. And the result of this is quite obvious. 


aS 
———:! 


The novel is the fullest and most discursive form of 
literary art that exists. It is its business to give 
us high moments certainly, but also to rationalize 
and substantiate those moments by setting them 
against a detailed background. The lyric and th 
drama convince us by lightning flashes of imaging. 
tion; the novel must persuade. And when the 
novelist does not allow himself enough room, by 
does not persuade. He offers us sketches insteaj 
of finished pictures. He does not sufficiently satisty 
our powers of attention and apprehension ; and at the 
end he leaves us with a sense of something lacking, 

I said that there were examples to the contrary; 
and I find them in Mr. Compton Mackenzie ani 
Mr. Wells. Here you have a fertile and vigorous 
faculty of invention which illuminates every side 
of the chosen theme and uses up every scrap of the 
chosen material. I do not think they are perfect 
novelists. Neither of them has the poetry of Mr. 
Brett Young or the intellectual strictness of Mr. 
Swinnerton; but in their exuberance and breadth 
of enterprise they make most of their contemporaries 
look like pale creeping ghosts. And unless their 
contemporaries realize this and make up their minds 
to let themselves go, the great age of the English 
novel, which I do feel to be a possibility, will per- 
haps be postponed for a generation or more. 


EDWARD SHANKS. 


Arrestment 


I will no longer seek—I am tired and blind. 
My hands are shadows that the shadows bind. 
And yet each year the blirid leaves push and peer 


From iron boughs. 


I cannot say the trees 


Have sought, or ceased, or known uncertainties. 


I sent myself too far, perhaps. 


I found 


There is no way to follow to its star 

The light that breaks in crystal on the ground. 
There are no distances: I cannot see 

Beyond the line of poplars at my door. 

All is a mist—a gray vacuity. . . 

And now the tremulous poplars bud once more! 
It is like music, like a pastoral horn 

Sounding across old chasms. There is born 

A delicate color somewhere in my brain— 

An ecstasy made clear and visible. 

The poplars draw their rigid parallel 

Against the gray; but I have traveled far 

To trace all starlight to a single star. 

Beauty is but a sickness of the mind— 

And yet, and yet I cannot say the trees 

Have sought, or ceased, or known uncertainties ; 
Or answer what the roots of poplars find. 


Lestiz NeLson JENNINGS. 
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Atruovcn ALL THE CoNGRESSIONAL ELECTION 
returns have not been tabulated at the time of our 
going to press, it is already indicated with a fair de- 
gree of certainty that the Republicans have won for 
the next Congress a slim majority in the Senate and 
a somewhat larger comparative majority in the 
House. Even the more astute political prophets are 
surprised at the result. Many predicted that—as does 
sem to be the case in David I. Walsh’s election 
in Massachusetts—the President’s appeal, uncon- 
ventional as it may have been, would win the general 
support of the voters. But whatever the final figures 
may be, the striking increase in Republican votes is 


* indisputable and the party is justified in claiming, 


o the whole, a victory. THe D1At is not a political 
party organ in any sense, but-it will not attempt to 
conceal its disappointment at the fact that the coun- 
try did not choose to back President Wilson defi- 
nitely and decisively in his policies both of war and 
of peace. However, one point is certainly overlooked 
by those liberals who are now wringing their hands 
in despair and claiming that reactionism has com- 
pletely triumphed and that sanction has been given 
for a punitive as distinguished from a reconciliatory 
peace. The international issue entered very little 
into the present campaign. Certainly the issue of 
the League of Nations did not even impinge on the 
consciousness of the majority of voters. How could 


it? The Administration itself never raised the issue’ 


of the kind of peace it advocated—a Wilson peace, 
a against a Lodge and Roosevelt peace—until a few 
days before election, when it was too late for any- 
thing except futile partisan strife. But the Admin- 
Stration-went further. Not only did it not raise 
the issue, it did everything it could to prevent any 
about terms of peace on a liberal basis. 

The very people who would have been glad to sup- 
port and give publicity to President Wilson’s liberal 
were prevented from writing and speaking. 
violent and vindictive and militaristic spokes- 
men, on the other hand, were given carte blanche, 
for over a year—ever since the passage of the 
mage Act, in a word—we have been given an 
thibition of how public opinion can be molded and 
towards a reactionary end. We never did 

lave a liberal press in this country even worthy to 
lick the boots of the English liberal press or, for 
matter, the French or Italian liberal press, and 
what little we did have was, on the passage of the 


Espionage Act, promptly quashed where not intim- 
idated from speaking. The Administration prac- 
tically told us that free speech and free opinion 
would have to-be waived during the period of the 
war, in the interest of national unity. Of course 
the opposition gladly acquiesced, for it was perfectly 
willing to have anything liberal buried as quickly 
as possible. It was quite prepared to, and as later 
events proved, did identify free speech and free 
opinion with sedition and treason. The practical re- 
sult, of course, was that the only speech and opinion 
which could be uttered or written freely was re- 
actionary speech and opinion. After a year or more 
of this perfectly unnecessary and shameful reign of 
terror over anybody who dared to think differently 
from the easily swayed majority, the President issued 
an appeal to the voters to support him in a policy, 
especially in a peace policy, which was the diamet- 
rical opposite of everything that the public had been 
reading in the newspapers and magazines, or hearing 
in the streets and homes, or seeing in our national 
institutions of light and leading, the moving-picture 
houses. ‘It had in sober truth reached a point in this 
country where to support the President literally was 
considered almost identical to pro-Germanism. Small 
wonder if the voters repudiated at the polls a policy 
which all the practical acts of the Administration 
had taught them to despise. But the Administration 
cannot now complain of what has happened to it. 
You cannot eat your cake and have it too. You 
cannot educate public opinion one way and then 
expect it to support you on the basis of a merely 
personal and what most people believed—amistakenly, 
of course—a merely partisan appeal. We frankly 
prefer a Wilson to a Roosevelt peace. So, we think, 
do the majority of the American people, or at least 
so they would, if they had been allowed to discuss 
the issues of the war freely. Even today we believe 
that a majority of the American people prefer a real 
League of Nations to a war ending in the old kind 
of balance of power. But if the voice of the polls 
seems to dispute this optimism (as certainly the Re- 
publican leaders will now try to make it appear), 
where can the responsibility lie but at the door 
of the Administration itself? Certainly if ever it 
was proved that the right of free speech and free 
assemblage was imperative in war time, this election 
has proved it. 
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Two ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLIE THE AMERICAN AT- 
titude towards peace—assumptions which may yet 
wreck the prospects of a better world order. They 
are: 


(1) The primary thing necessary for the mainte- 
nance of peace is the organization of force to sup- 
press the wilful wrongdoer. War is caused by evil 
nations’ using their armies for a cause which they 
know to be wrong. They must be suppressed and 
made to abide by what is right, which is quite easy 
to determine. 


(2) Since this is a righteous nation, it is in favor 
of peace. It goes without saying. There is noth- 
ing that this country can do to promote peace 
except to be so strong that evil nations will fear 
to attack it, and that it can be ready to use force 
on the side of righteousness. 


Because some such attitude as this is so general, lead- 
ers of the type of Messrs. Taft and Roosevelt may 
very successfully—and with the best intentions in 
the world—wreck the President’s efforts towards 
the beginnings of a new world order. The main 
problem of peace is not how to organize repression 
but how to change the conditions which lead to war, 
even as between nations which are not inherently 
evil. The problem of war did not begin when the 
world took up arms against the Germans. Most of 
the Allies have fought one another bitterly, and may 
fight bitterly again (perhaps in alliance with Ger- 
many), and the peace problem is to prevent happen- 
ing in the future what has so often happened in 
the past. Most nations when they fight do not be- 
lieve themselves in the wrong. Generally they 
believe themselves passionately in the right. War is 
not generally a conflict of clear wrong against 
clear right; it is more often what the Greek declared 
it to be, a conflict of two rights. If the old condi- 
tions are perpetuated, war will be inevitable, because 
the old conditions bore, and will bear again, most 
unfairly in favor of some nations and against others. 
Arbitration or an international court is in these 
circumstances generally useless, because all that a 
court can do is to judge on the basis of the old law 
and practice, and that has proved utterly inadequate. 
Our first task is to determine how the old rules shall 
be changed, to what extent we will agree to that 
change and make sacrifices on its behalf. Before our 
policeman can be effective there must be a law to 
which he compels obedience. The enforcement of 
peace means, in the last analysis, the enforcement of a 
certain law. What is that law? Our first task 
is legislative, not penal. To illustrate concretely. It 
is agreed that France is to have Alsace-Lorraine; 
England, the German colonies; Poland, the Polish 
provinces. If the new “owners” care to exclude 


Germany from getting any raw materials whatever 
from Lorraine, Morocco, Africa generally, Poland, 
that is their affair. 


It is the “law.” Result: on 


—<— 


one side of the border, a people living in a rich 
country whose population of forty million js no 
larger than it was a hundred years ago, with an im. 
mense overseas empire and vast reserves of ray 
material which they do not need ; across the border 
living on a poor soil, a rapidly expanding population 
of seventy, eighty, in a few years a hundred million, 
deprived of raw material vitally necessary to their 
livelihood. Has France the “right” to say that for 
the purposes of peaceful industry no German shall 
mine ore in Morocco, or buy palm oil in the Congo? 
What conferred the “right”? Again, certain of 
the new states we are recognizing need outlets to 
the sea. Czecho-Slovakia will be absolutely land. 
locked. Jugo-Slavia may find it needs ports which 
Italy, for military and naval reasons, may claim, 
or that its trade demands access to undoubtedly Ital- 
ian ports, which access on equal terms Italy refuses, 
Result: a conflict in which Jugo-Slavs passionately 
believe the right is on their side. But the law is on 
Italy’s. The conflict becomes embittered with tariffs 
and discriminations until finally a .German-Jugo- 
Slav understanding develops into an alliance, 
Ukrainia quarrels with Poland (she is now doing 
so), and a German-Ukrainian alliance develops. 
Jugo-Slavia starts a war against Italy on the cry 
of “right of access to the sea’; Ukrainia against Po- 
land on the cry of “richt of access to raw materials.” 
Both tomorrow will be German cries. The present 
law is certain. But on which side is the right? 
What is the League to Enforce Peace going to do 
about it? America not concerned? Then why is 
Colonel Roosevelt today so busy redrawing the map 
of Europe in every speech he makes and settling 
the destinies of precisely the countries mentioned? 
And if Americans are ready to enforce certain laws 
on Italy, France, and England, are they ready to 
accept them themse!ves—in the Isthmus, in the Phil- 
ippines, in our commercial relations with Mexico and 
Central and South America? Until we have 
answered such questions in our own minds, and are 
ready to pay the price that the answer demands 
we have not made our contribution to the permanent 
peace of the world. 


Hisrory reacHEs FEW LESSONS. THE EXAMPLE 
of the French Revolution is utterly lost on the mod- 
ern Bourbons who believe that the excuse of this 
war can be used now, as then, for an attempt © 
crush social revolution everywhere. Many naive 
observers look piously shocked when it is su 
that a war begun for democracy is ending in 4 cor 
scious attempt to destroy all forms of radicalism. 
Yet the following quotation is not from some Bour- 
bon royalist journal, but.from The New York 
Evening Sun: 

If such a tendency [revolution] spreads through the de- 
feated and disaster-crazed German army, the most te 
consequences to civilization are to be feared im the nest 


year or two. It may come to the point where 
Powers and the United States may be compelled 
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sid to the German Government in restraining the whirl- 
wind of popular wrath and preventing too great excesses. 
Obviously it is not to the interest of the world at large 
that the reconstruction of the German State and the sub- 
gitution of democratic rule for autocracy should be per- 
mitted to degenerate into a reign of terror or a regime 
of ruin, Whether the capacity to hold down the revolu- 
tionary wave to sane limitations will remain in the broken 
and discredited political leaders who are responsible for 
the war and the debacle may be doubted. They may 
have to implore outside aid to prevent the supplementing 
of outside chastisement by domestic frenzy, resulting to- 
r in irreparable calamity. There may remain no 
choice to the Allies save to pacify the country and turn 
jt over to a sobered and stable popular government in- 
spired by the judgment of the citizens, not by the passions 
of a mob. 
Only one observation needs to be made on this 
shameful proposal. We entered this war to crush 
German autocracy; we did not enter it to shoot 
workingmen revolting against their government in 
the streets of Munich or Berlin; we did not enter 
it to help form an international strike-breaking 
union. As far as revolution in Germany goes, we 
entered the war primarily with the hope of stimulat- 
ing just such a revolution. After stimulating it, are 
we now to be told that our real task is to suppress it ? 
This would indeed be the final irony. 


Awonc BooKLoveRs THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 
raised a gust of prediction that this vast material, 
this sharp stimulant would round off all the literary 
careers which in those days seemed te be at loose 
ends, and that it would moreover disclose a large 
company of Miltons otherwise mute and inglorious. 
We expected to come into a war literature limited 
in its variety only by the extreme number of ways 
in which the human spirit can react to an engrossing 
reality. Now, in the midst of a book season from 
which the war has crowded nearly everything but 
itself, we find our prediction ludicrously wide of the 
mark. With only one or two exceptions, the war has 
cinched no reputation the world was beginning to 
herald in 1914, though it has upset many which then 
seemed safely established ; and, with only a few more 
exceptions, it has discovered no fresh talents of dis- 
tinction. Instead of the rich variety we anticipated, 
we have a few clumsy molds into which war-time 
letters have poured themselves for four years: the 
Propaganda of justification, of morale (with its 
attendant superstitions of consolation), and now 
of reconstruction has absorbed—and more often than 
not discredited—our contributions to history, to phi- 
y and religion, to the social sciences, and even 

to many of the so-called pure sciences, while it has 
destroyed the integrity of fiction and tainted much 
of what has been written about the fine arts; undi- 
gested or perfunctory war journalism has taken 
Possession of travel and reminiscence, until the reader 
in a morass of diaries, letters, and memoirs 

—“war books”—indistinguishable except by their 
Jackets; verse has pretty much divided between a 
Stained experimentalism and the monotonous me- 





chanical vigor of the Kipling-Service school ; drama 
has substituted spies for crooks and has forgotten 
mere human nature; biography, one of the glories of 
English literature, has dwindled away ; belles lettres 
have all but disappeared. To every count in so 
sweeping a statement there are of course brilliant 
exceptions. Under Fire established the reputation 
of Henri Barbusse and drew along with it the revi- 
sion and transiation of his earlier L’Enfer. The 
war discovered to us Andreas Latzko and Robert 
Graves, a soldier-poet whose Fairies and Fusiliers 
is equally indifferent to radical experiment and to 
mechanical prosody. Philosophy, if not so preten- 
tious as sometimes, still keeps its self-respect in Ber- 
trand Russell’s Mysticism and Logic and in Gil- 
bert Murray’s Religio Grammatici. In the field of 
political theory there are, among other exceptions, 
the uncompromising conviction of Gilbert Cannan’s 
Freedom and the unflinching realism of Walter 
Weyl’s The End of the War. Sometimes a novel- 
ist—as Frank Swinnerton—remains artist enough 
to disdain either prostituting his characters to the 
spiritual claims of war or employing the sword to 
cut his Gordian knots. Biography, too, has lately 
given us Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians. But 
such exceptions only illuminate the prevailing waste 
of mediocrity, revealing all too clearly the monoto- 
nous configuration of a desert of books whose authors 
have reacted to the infinitely complex reality of this 
war in some half-dozen stereotyped ways. Here is 
another task of after-the-war reconstruction—the 
rehabilitation of literature and its restoration to dig- 
nity after the atrocities of martial invasion. 


SeLpom DoFs A PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOK EVER SLIP 
through the routine of cataloguing, labeling, and 
issuing with its edges still uncut—with its pages un- 
defiled by the prosaic paper knife of an unfeeling 
assistant. On the rare occasions when this does hap- 
pen it brings a thrill of pleasure to the real book- 
lover who chances to discover it. Of course the 
logical thing to do. would be to offer up the volume 
on the altar of efficiency by directing someone’s at- 
tention to the oversight. But the real booklover 
doesn’t do that sort of thing. He feels something 
of the pride of ownership—something of the trustee- 
ship of a literary heritage—as he carries the book 
home, there to turn leisurely through its pages with 
his own ivory or silver handled knife, stealing peeps 
at tempting paragraphs, happy in the knowledge that 
these pages have never been perused before. Such 
a book is like a bloom unsevered from the stem: it 
is bright and clean and undrooping. Unprofaned by 
pencil, unsmudged by thumb, it yields its message 
joyfully. What a pity that the library can’t leave 
the boon of cutting the leaves to the first reader 
always. But there is the danger that the first 
reader may be the unloving reader, the impatient 
reader who jabs with hairpin or slashes with pen- 
knife. After all, ‘twere better to make an initial 
sacrifice than risk an initial sacrilege. 
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Communications 


IpLE-MINDEDNESS AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Sir: I have read with much interest Mr. Freder- 
ick’s article [in Tue Dia for October 19] and can 
agree in a large measure with it. I think his vision 
is broad and his recognition of the problems to be 
solved quite in accordance with the exigencies of the 
situation. The one and only difficulty I see in carry- 
ing out his proposition is the selection of the men 
to act on the committees. If they are selected from 
men who believe that the business methods of the 
past are correct, the new business system as organized 
will be only slightly modified from the old business 
system. In other words, we shall still have a busi- 
ness for profits rather than a business for production. 
Unless these committees can be dominated by people 
who believe that the good of the community is super- 
ior to the good of any class, and are willing to 
organize a new business system on those lines, the 
details of how the committees are constituted or what 
they do will not matter very much. If on the other 
hand these committees recognize that human rights 
come before property rights, that production comes 
before profits, that the good of the community is 
superior to the good of any individual or class, then 
the details will rapidly arrange themselves. 

From these few statements the conclusion follows 
irresistibly that the study of idle-mindedness and its 
elimination are more important than the study of 
efficiency and its increase. If we could bring all 
the members of the community up to a degree of 
efficiency approximating that which is being attained 
by some, the change in our industrial conditions 
would be so great in a few years as to be almost 
unbelievable. ; 

You naturally ask how I know this. My reply 
is that for the past three years we have been studying 
idle-mindedness rather than efficiency, and while we 
have so far developed only what might be called 
crude methods for so doing, our results have been 
most remarkable. 

Moreover we have had the cooperation of the 
intelligent workers and managers everywhere, and 
the opposition only of those managers and workmen 
who were aware of. their inability to hold their posi- 
tions and earn the salaries which they were being 
paid. 

The study of idle-mindedness, with the develop- 
ment of methods for itS elimination, is the great 
change which the war has produced in our work. 
To be sure, many people have been willing to accept 
this principle as an emergency war measure. To us 


it has no such significance, but is the base on which 
our new industrialism must be reared after the war. 
If we were obliged to do this to win the war, we 
shall be obliged to continue doing it to keep the war 
won; and that nation which does it most intelli- 
gently, other things equal, will become the economic 
leader of the world. 


We can best understand the significance of sj 
fact when we realize that the collapse of the Central 
Empires was more an economic collapse than a mili. 
tary collapse. In fact, army officers returning from 
France tell us the German army is not yet beaten, 
and that it would take from one to two years mop 
for us to beat them, provided they did not run shor 
of supplies of some sort. There is no question tha 
the military strength of Bulgaria, Turkey, and Aus 
tria was sapped by the failure of their economic 
strength. It is of vast importance that we should 
learn this lesson while it stands before us, and that 
we should build our economic system of the future 
in such a manner as to develop the maximum of 
economic strength, which can only be developed by 
cooperation. Cooperation cannot be established with- 
out mutual confidence, and a feeling on the part 
of our cooperators that each is getting the just 
reward of his labor. This involves not only the 
elimination of special privileges as such, but the 
elimination of secret business agreements. 

If we can insert into our new business and eco 
nomic policy that secret business agreements of any 
kind are detrimental to the community, and are 
therefore to be eliminated, we shall have the base 
of a cooperative economic system. 

I trust you will be willing to accept this as les 
a criticism than a supplement to Mr. Frederick's 


article. H. L. Ganrr. 
New York City. 


SWORDS INTO PENS 


Sir: It is nothing less than amazing to see a great 


portion of our American press suggesting that the 
inevitable peace negotiations should be left wholly 
in the hands of our own and the Allied generals. 
There can of course be no doubt that the purely 
military armistice must be dictated by the command- 
ers in the field. But the plain implication of much 
of the recent cry in the American press—“Leave 
it to Foch”—has been that the terms of peace them- 
selves should be left to the military commanders. 
An incredible number of our editorial writers have 
been picturing the frock-coated diplomatists as people 
willing, even anxious, to deprive the armies of the 
full fruits of their victories. Not only present 
tary guarantees but future policy might much more 
safely be left in military hands. This is indeed iron 
cal from the very writers who a few short months 
ago were bitterly assailing Germany for allowing 
General, Hoffman at Brest-Litovsk to overrule the 
civilian Von Kuhlmann. For if one thing is certain, 
it is that the ultimate pedce treaty must be si 
our duly constituted civil authorities. When the 
sword has won its way, the pen shall complete the 
work ; when the soldier has triumphed, the statesman 
shall with wisdom and (as we hope) with modera- 
tion speak not only for an army, but for a 

for a world of people. 
General Staff, or has been in the past, to beat every 





It is the aim of the German _ 
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i sword; it shall now be our endeavor to : 
SS. relentless conclusion the idea that every Foreign Comment 


grord is to be beaten into a pen. With victory in 
“te if not already here, shall we turn aside from 
this democratic course to say to the Ludendorffs 
and the Hindenburgs, “After all, you were right”? 
For they never were. They can indeed smile in tri- 
umph if in the hour of our repudiation of them, we 
qlebrate our victory by imitating their spirit and 
temper. E. J. Mayer. 

New York City. 


Syncz, CONRAD, AND MR. STEELE 


Sm: I note your review of Land’s End by Wilbur 
D. Steele, in which it is stated that I rather prefer 
Mr. Steele as an artist to Synge and Conrad. As a 
matter of record, I wish to point out that I have 
never said, hinted, or thought anything so uncritical. 
The assumption of the reviewer is gratuitous, and 
sah a statement, if I had made it, would have 
appealed, I am sure, to Mr. Steele’s sense of humor 
as well as to that of the public. Nevertheless, I 
still maintain that Mr. Steele is an admirable artist, 
to whom your reviewer might have devoted with 
justice the space which he occupied in considering 
my infinitely less important prefatory note. 


Epwarp J. O’Brien. 





Bass River, Massachusetts. 


[Reviewer’s Nore: The reviewer did not say that 
Mr. O’Brien preferred Mr. Steele to Synge and 
Conrad as an artist, but for his “sensitive fidelity to 
the more abiding romance of ordinary. life.” The 
pretace is partly devoted to a contrast between this 
quality of Mr. Steele’s art and the more remote 
backgrounds of Synge and Conrad. This contrast 
Would be entirely pointless were Mr. Steele not given 
mM artistic significance of their own rank. The 
reviewer did Mr. O’Brien the compliment of think- 
ing that there was at least this logic in his admira- 
ton. Mr. O’Brien wrote (italics mine) : 
Mr. Steele is a romantic realist, who refuses to escape 
from life, but contents himself with making a truce with 
it .. In this respect he is to be contrasted with 
Smge, though there is much resemblance in other ways 
en the two writers. To Synge the Aran Islands 


were a refuge from civilization, and his art was almost a 
Protective coloration against life. , 


and: 


Conrad sets man against an eternal background remote 
rom common experience. Mr. Steele’s preoccupa- 
ton is with a more generally shared background, in 
wonder is born of ordinary things, whose strange- 
ness has been forgotten through constant surface famil- 









How can the reviewer do justice to Mr. Steele when 
latter is preceded by the blaze and glory of Mr. 
rien’s prefatory note? It may be “infinitely less 
important,” but its impressiveness inevitably pales 
hatever its light falls upon. | 










LITERATURE AFTER THE WAR 


What will be the effect of the war on literature? 
The correspondent of The New York Globe and 
The Chicago Daily News sends a dispatch from 
Stockholm wherein he quotes from the Swedish 
magazine Literature. The editors asked various 
writers to express their opinions. H. G. Wells 
answered : 


I believe that the war will have its chief significance 
for literature through interest shifting from the poetry 
of personal experience to the poetry that is contained in 
humanity’s common destiny. In the time to come we shall 
probably be less inclined to busy ourselves with indi- 
viduality and in a higher degree think of how individuals 
are affected by the mighty currents of thought and feeling 
that will flow through the races. 


Dr. George Brandes was especially bitter: 


Most of the literature that has come to my notice during 
the war has been propaganda literature, which goes out 
to place the enemy in the most shameful light and itself in 
the most flattering aspects. The significance of these 
works, if they have any, is practical, not artistic or liter- 
ary. In my own view, the war has dragged back hu- 
manity a century or more. It has exterminated young 
vigor by the 100,000, the young men from whom a renewal 
of spiritual life perhaps might otherwise have been ex- 
pected. It has dried up Europe’s economic resources and 
plunged nations into bottomless debt. By its systematic 
slander, by a partly bought, partly fanatic press, it has 
stultified Europe. By its hate, produced by outrages and 
slander, it has poisoned the soul life of the masses. By 
its fearful hypocrisy in the name of self-righteousness it 
has lessened the general stock of love of truth that has 
been laboriously acquired by the human race. By daily 
mass murder and mad waste of money on unprofitable 
and unproductive enterprises it has impoverished, stupe- 
fied, poisoned. I, for my part, expect extremely little of the 
literature that will arise from a soil which is nourished 
by youths’ blood, politicians’ lies, and newspaper filth. 


Carl Laurin’s opinion follows: 
I have not succeeded in detecting any change in belles- 


* lettres attributable to the war, but I suppose that art and 


literature will develop much as before. Some people 
think that the cubists will soften the angles of their 
worst quadrilaterals under pressure of the calamities of 
the times; others that one will not sup so much with 
ladies as one did in the spring of 1914. I find it very 
hard to see any direct influence on literature even in the 
French Revolution. The same interest in the drama with 
a theme from ancient Rome that one had in Louis XVI 
times in the Little Trianon prevailed certainly throughout 
the Revolution and during Napoleon’s time, but, most 
typical for the bloodthirsty phase of the Revolution, was 
the interest in the sentimental and the jejune. 


Incidentally, a note by Mr. Clement Shorter in 
his literary column in a recent London Sphere fur- 
nishes a kind of pungent comment, especially in 
view of Dr. Brandes’ fear that the war has per- 
manently estranged peoples. He says: 


It may be worth while noting here that although 
the war has lasted over four years, Hamlet is still being 
performed at the Deutsches Theater in Berlin, Charleys 
Tante, under which we recognise our old friend, Charlie’s 
Aunt, at the Thalia, and Sherlock Holmes at the Apollo. 
All these are advertised daily in the Berliner Tageblatt. 
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Notes on New Books 


Firtn Avenve. By Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 
Dodd, Mead ; $2.50. 


To Fifth Avenue, unfurling northward decade 
by decade like a stair carpet in which the pattern 
repeats itself, Mr. Maurice has delegated himself 
the role of chronicler, and the result of his labors 
is a well-written, well-proportioned sketch, enliv- 
ened with reminiscence and varied with judicious 
quotation. He has gone back to the beginning of the 
last century, unraveled the early pattern of the 
famous thoroughfare, and then followed a historic 
sequence down to the Avenue’s crimson-bannered 
present. He has filled in the framework with some 
of the coloring of the early days, touches of dress 
and discussion and deportment, and ballasted the 
narrative with plenty of names and dates. But with- 
out discounting the value of what Mr. Maurice has 
done, one cannot help wishing that his interpretation 
of Fifth Avenue as it exists today were more ade- 
quate and less formal. In other words, the author 
has written a handbook which falls far short of being 
a heart-book. The Fifth Avenue of Philip Hone— 
the “Knickerbocker Pepys”—and of Ward McAllis- 
ter—the coiner of the “Four Hundred”—have an 
undeniable appeal, but they do not compensate for 
Mr. Maurice’s failure to interpret the Fifth Ave- 
nue of today. And this present Avenue—the one 
which Granville Barker touched somewhat drably in 
Souls on Fifth—really intrigues the pen with its 
myriad varying moods and incongruous fascinations. 
We wish Fifth Avenue as Mr. Maurice has put it 
between covers contained more of the exhilaration 
of sunlit distances from the roof of a bus, more of 
the restless stir of eddying humanity at the crossings, 
more of the poetry of a hansom wheeling over the 
glistening asphalt, more of the snug slam of limou- 
sine doors, of the tuneless twanging of street pianos, 
of the ceaseless stir of traffic. Even the joys of 
“window shopping” ought not to go by default. But 
all this perhaps fell without the scope of Mr. Mau- 
rice’s intention. To chronicle is one thing; to inter- 
pret is another. This volume is attractively printed, 
and contains a number of charming drawings by 
Allan Gilbert Cram. , 

Jossetyn’s Wire. By Kathleen Norris. 
Doubleday, Page; $1.40. 


If Mrs. Norris had been willing to be less melo- 
dramatic, or more so, she would probably have writ- 
ten a better novel. She starts with an interesting 
Golden Bow! situation—an old father and his young 
wife, the charming son and his demure Ellen. The 
inevitable gravitation occurs; but instead of develop- 
ing the complexities of the situation, the author 
hurries it into a climax in a shocking murder, seem- 
ingly parricide. In the search for the murderer and 
the trial of the son, Mrs. Norris has the materials 
for an excellent detective story. The identity of the 


— 


murderer is so original that it is a pity to have it 
squandered as an incident in a story that is ng 
primarily a murder mystery. The novel is so shor 
as to leave the impression of a waste of admirable 
material. Had the author foregone the murder, de 
would have had a well-written story of Long Island 
country-house and Fifty-ninth Street studio life 
with four interestingly contrasted characters, Hej 
she concentrated on the murder, she would have ha 
a mystery of the most baffling and exciting character 
one which could have been strung out through : 
whole book. As it is, the story fails to satis 
Virtue is fittingly rewarded in the faithful little wik 
who stands by her husband to the bitter end of hs 
ordeal. But the author has suggested motives » 
much more thrilling that the reader feels slight 
balked of what, he can argue to himself, was justly 
due him. 

Tue MirrHrut Lyre. By Arthur Guiter- 
man. Harper; $1.25. 


“Life is ‘a tragedy to him who feels: a comedy 
to him who thinks.” Age has not staled the flavor 
of this epigrammatic truth. It is the more convine- 
ing when one examines so-called “humorous vers.” 
For unless the author happens to be a thinker 
well as a rhymer, the jingles he produces prove him 
the merest sentimentalist. It is the more regrettable 
when one considers the amount of verse to which 
Arthur Guiterman attaches his name, that he is mt 
a more mirthful liar. The jacket of his latest 
volume praises the author’s “taste and skill ast 
poet.” An exquisitely adequate phrase. So might 
one recommend the taste and skill of a dressmaker 
or that of the carpenter who fits up the neat dep 
kennel next to the garage—the only difference beim 
that one would not be offended by sentimentalitys 
the carpenter or the dressmaker. Here and there 
however Mr. Guiterman does strike a really fun 
note. His Aversions are to be sympathized wit 
his sonnet sequence in the manner of Shakespeatt 
Milton, and Mrs. Browning, on Afternoon Tea hi 
an elusive if agreeable character, reminiscent of the 
fragrance of a distant cup, never quite attained t 
His child poems are the happiest, from the little gi 
who wants 

Somebody made of meat, 

And who can laugh and ery and eat 

And make believe, and make a noise, 
to his rhyme In Defense of Children, in which ® 
author declares that he has known no chil 
all his life “that ate its ice-cream with a knife! 
There is nothing novel in Mr. Guitermans 
but one forgives him this when he handles a & 
subject with the picturesque vividness besto 
Our Weddings: 


Long since, when Ursa Major was a 
When mammoth-steak supplied our 


cub, 
frugal larder, 


I wooed your maiden fancy with a club— 
(Thank Heaven that I did not hit your harder!) 
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have it Tue SmMatt Prace. By Elsa Rehmann. Put- clearing his throat. Fanny Godwin’s complexion 
t is ng § nam; $2.50. was “like that of boiled rice.” Mary Godwin is 
$0 shor If Miss Rehmann shall have helped to arouse at made to say that “Mr. Shelley is too much of a poet 
dmirable | jest a desire toward making the garden a premedi- not to make love to every woman he meets.” Mr. 
rder,she # tuted design rather than a haphazard accident, she Harvey tracks Mary to the grave of her mother. 
g Island | will have served a worthy purpose. The day of the The girl’s pedestrianism must have been exceptional, 
dio life flower garden is, or ought to be, remote. for we read that she walked daintily, ~ that she 
s. Hal ites are a box of red geraniums, a spade, and “lifted her dark skirt and trod mincingly, that she 
have hal | gqisdirected quest for “‘a bit of nature” enough climbed delicately a fence,” and that she “vaulted 
haracter, fp create, in one’s back or front yard, a picturesque upon a marble slab.” This last is a not inapt descrip- 
rough « § contribution to the physical appearance of the com- of what Mr. Harvey has done. He has, it ap- 
) he munity. Just as the contractor and the owner must, P°4TS vaulted upon a marble slab. 
ttle wile § in questions of design, willingly give way to the su- a: . 
id of bis § perior training of the architect, so the gardener fee bn ar atimn 1 4 Winifred Kirkland. 
otives » § housewife, no matter how much she may “just love ee eee 
- slightly § fowers,” must leave their correct and successful dis- It is difficult to estimate precisely the intellectual 
as justly | tribution to the landscape architect. He deals, of casualties which are the inevitable accompaniments 
course, with more than the floral department. The of war. But it is clear that the frustration consists 
general scheme—the laying out of paths and en- in something more than the number of poets, paint- 
juiter- § trances, the surrounding fences, the foliage, its mass- ¢TS, and musicians killed. There is surely sufficient 
ing and growth—all come under his jurisdiction. The tragedy in the wiping out of a whole generation of 
- comedy § 'a0t that Miss Rehmann has limited her problems to young modernity in France, in the desolation of the 
1. aan the small country house makes her exposition particu- English universities, and to a lesser degree of our 
oie larly helpful to the average suburban dweller. Her own. But the casualties most ominous for our intel- 
Byes choice of examples—all of them the work of experi- lectual future are those suffered by the living rather 
re 4 enced tandscape architects—gives the collection au- than the dead. There is something perilous as well 
cee thority ; and her wisdom in illustrating practically 4S pathetic in the spectacle of those setting them- 
srettable every point she makes with excellent photographs selves up as our prophets who are so blinded by 
> a enables the layman to visualize her suggestions with hate or tears that they cannot even see. Nor is it 
he sill the least amount of effort. She offers a concise less distressing to see so many sincere souls devoting 
sis la , Not too botanical, not too architectural, themselves to luxuriant and futile sentimentalism 
kill as 2 to all those who are able to perceive that it takes not who might, under a less acute emotional strain, have 
So mil only pride and love of the decorative but also the spent their energies and ardors in the promotion 
anil technical assistance of a trained expert to make of of genuine and germane ideals. oe 
seat doc 2 2 small domain a thing of beauty. The New Death is a singularly apposite illustra- 
nce bel tion of that spiritual confusion which, growing 
nine SHELLEY’s ELOPEMENT. By Alexander Har- directly out of the war, arrogates to itself a novel 
ind thee "eV Knopf; $2. prea tah > ——— as 2 age ny 
, : : hid s consoling ,” it offers a e consolation that is 
"i = wa 7 8 Pater a - ee in a wma possible from fervid fiction. To be candid and 
espeatff hoping possibly to ie pete a omen 1on, coherent requires a high degree of courage where 
Teak iihns ene enieht b 4 ange mane find. part of the logic of the situation is bitterness and 
might hang up the receiver, find- disillusion ; this book offers the cheaper remedy of an 


nt of theif Mg that the eavesdropping has been merely tire- 
tained mf some, This attempt to cast the elopement of the 
little git poct—or rather the wrangles leading up to it—into 

K guise becomes simply an unending succes- 
son of pictures of Shelley munching bread and 
tasins, of the Godwins hurling dishcloths and impre- 
cations at one another’s heads, and of dull talk gen- 
erally. It is like nothing so much as a prolonged 


Vv ich : “ 

ye) “ of “button, button, who’s got the button ?”— 
3 kn | Shelley substituted for the button, and the 
1's wot query cast in the future tense. Mr. Harvey labors 
wi odie impression that this “most romantic epi- 
towel Mop in literary history” was carried on in the mood 


t dei Bowery melodrama. His puppets “fairly 
= - “shriek,” and they dialogize through their 
ser! na Woman, how dare you?” and “Mon- 
¢ me back my child.” William Godwin 

t refer to his financial embarrassment without 





larder, 







rder!) 









exalted romanticism. It has all the seductiveness of 
mysticism and all its characteristic weaknesses. It 
is hushed, intense, ecstatic. It breathes a solemn 
ardor. It is aglow with revelation: 

It is a new illumination, a new death, when dying can 
be the greatest inspiration of everyday energy, the strong- 
est impulse to daily joy. For a little while death has 
come into its own, as the great enhancer, the great en- 
richer of life. 

“Sunk in science,” the author tells us, we had come 
to identify death with dissolution, and saw in war a 
hateful thing because it cut short with a terrible 
finality vision and growth and achievement. But 
the war has taught us otherwise—at least it has 
taught our author otherwise. Our war aims, it 
appears, have never been justly appraised or ade- 
quately expressed. Death, we learn from this 
intense and tearful book, is the be-all and the end- 
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all, the supreme object for which. we were fighting. 
It does not seem to occur to the author that war 
may be as unfortunate as it is necessary. Because 
it is required to make the world a better place to 
live in that millions of men should die, it would 
not seem to follow that dying itself thereby becomes 
a delectable and ultimate object. But it does for 
Miss Kirkland. In nearly two hundred pages of 
solemn and portentous gossip she fairly revels in the 
beauties and blessedness of dying. She discovers 
exquisite flavors and possibilities, and (as quoted 
above) finds in death the essential joie de vivre. 
The old view of dying that made us seem to ourselves 
puny and ephemeral beings, tossed by chance into a brief 
consciousness, restricted all our free growth here and 
hereafter. It was essentially a maladjustment of living 
to dying that retarded all genuine progress. . The 
supreme problem of the war is death. Science has 
had its turn. . Spiritual facts must be spiritually 
investigated. 
And crowning logic of all: 
No science can convince us that we have no soul when 
we feel it suffer so. 

,One might dismiss the whole book as grave and 
garrulous rhetoric, if it were not so striking an 
instance of our war pathology. Ever since 1914 
we have been deluged with these sentimental laud- 
ings of horror and destruction. It does not make 
our war aims one whit less shining and sincere to 
recognize that their attainment involved untold 
calamity. We were fighting that life might be freer, 
fuller, and more companionable. It is unedifying 
to becloud and glorify the brute facts of death 
and disease and destruction, those very facts which 
we were fighting to make impossible for other gen- 
erations. Probably no one more than the soldier 
would resent this palliation of the evils of war. 

Unquestionably our attitude toward death, as well 
as life, has become more considered and consequen- 
tial. Miss Kirkland’s book is one among many 
testimonies to our preoccupation with the old vital 
questions that have been revitalized by war. It is a 
testimony likewise to the mental confusion and dis- 
order which the distress has brought upon us. Of 
its type of romanticist consolation Miss Kirkland’s 
book is probably the best possible. It is a pity that 
she does not devote so exquisite a style to genuine 
idealizations, passionate but intelligent contributions 
to the perfection of the world we are hoping for after 
the war. 


Nervousness. By L. E. Emerson. Little, 


Brown; $1.25. 
NERVES AND THE WAR. 
Call. Little, Brown; $1.25. 


Among the books, written for popular consump- 
tion, which deal with nervous disorders these two are 
illustrative of the use and abuse of the author’s privi- 
lege. Dr. Emerson’s simple presentation of the plati- 
tudes of psychiatry, though it is addressed to all those 
who have ever been nervous, will be of interest only 


By Annie Payson 


—$—$—_ 


to the more limited group who have yet to jem 
the significance of such terms as the _ 
introversion, and sublimation. Dr. Emerson him 
self is very chary of technical phraseology, If hy 
takes anything for granted, it is too gross an ignor. 
ance. He aimis to show the functionally nervous hoy 
they may effect a cure by conscious mental readjust 
ment. The book is readable and well organized, 
Equally popular in intention, and far more loo 
in arrangement, is Miss Call’s Nerves and the Wa, 
Her religious bias is all but fatal to the scientific 
interest of her remarkably cheerful volume. Sh 
handles with equal simplicity such various and com 
plicated matters as shell shock, chastity, and the wil 
to use the bayonet. Her infallible remedy for the 
nervous troubles engendered by the nature of modem 
warfare is “obedience to law,” the economy of om 
centration and that of relaxation, with special em 
phasis upon the latter. Whereas Dr. Emersm 
defines insanity as “false social self-consciousnes” 
and concludes that love, the unifying power of 
religion or of philosophy, is essential to a sound soul, 
Miss Call defines the purposes of God in the war 
and calls upon the soldier obediently to fulfill them. 
Such superficial writing is the more to be om 
demned in a world wherein the consolations of 
ligion must yield to those of psychotherapy if we 
are to have a citizenry genuinely responsive to the 
social good and resistant to social and individual ills 


ENcLAND’s Dest To Inpia: A Historical 
_ Narrative of Britain’s Fiscal Policy in India 
By Lajpat Rai. B. W. Huebsch; $2. 


Lajpat Rai’s book is an extremely useful work, 
albeit rather dangerous. Useful, because it attempts 
to analyze certain unsolved economic and social 
lems which have confronted the British Government 
in India and which demand careful study; dange- 
ous, because superficial readers may conclude that 
because of mistakes in the past, Great Britain he 
forfeited all claim to maintain her control of Inda 
in the future. The indictment is clearly drawn up. 
Lajpat Rai contends that the whole economic strut 
ture of India has been remodeled for the advantag 
of British trade and manufactures regardless of t 
effect upon the natives. The cotton industry, 
first saw the light in India, has been deli 
throttled for the benefit of Manchester manufactur 
ers, and Indian fiscal policy has been so slap 
as to build up the textile industries of L n 
and “crush the beautiful fabrics of India. The 
shipbuilding industry has declined ; as far as mult 
operations are undertaken they redound to the 
tage only of British capitalists; agriculture, 
greatest of all Indian industries, has been 
under a weight of impossibly high taxation. 
famine, the curse of the land, it is ascribed to 
extreme poverty of the inhabitants, which in ta 
results from the stupidity and greed of the } 
Government. 
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“One of the most remarkable and interesting disclosures of a personality ever 
made in English. .. A book that contains some of the most delightful 
and stimulating and challenging reading that has appeared in many a 

day.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


The Education of 
Henry Adams 


“It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the charm of Henry Adams 
book. Already it is being recognized as one of the few great autobiographies. 
None but a broad man, keenly alive and superbly eloquent, could have com- 
bined such wit, satire, insight, study and intellectual honesty. It is worthy of 
a great member of a great family.”—Detroit Sunday News. 








“For the autobiography of Henry Adams | “One of. the most entrancing books of the 
we have waited for twelve years. It is a | year and of the century. The entertaining 
book of unique richness, of unfor- incidents, the dramatic narrative, the 
gettable comment and challenging QE sparkling wit, the pervasive humor 
thought, a book delightful, whimsi- and the indescribably keen analysis 
cal, deep-thinking, suggestive, a of innumerable interesting person- 

k greatly worth the waiting for. aa = alities will make it a veritable treas- 
It is a book that every American ff f ure house of joy to the general 


should read.”"—New York Times. ™ reader.’-—New York Tribune. 


“An entrancing volume which ‘ “ Not many men of the past genera- 
opens for a moment the covers of & tion enjoyed such opportunities of 
that volume of real history which watching the drama of life, and per- 
somehow never gets written. No ~ haps none of them excelled him in 
thoughtful American man or woman can af- | the power of penetrating beneath the sur- 
ford to disregard it."—Boston Transcript. | face of things." —The Unpopular Review. 


“The most important American biography of the Fall. This is no ordinary biography, 
and no ordinary book of observations on men known and ideas entertained. If its half- 
comic satire reminds us of Carlyle, its iconoclasm is akin to Samuel Butler's. But it is 
more than a book of reflections, it is a book of impressions—of facts, even, though facts 
stamped with the peculiar mental bias of the observer. Mr. Adams presents himself 
analytically, with humorous detachment. He presents his ‘age similarly. He gives us 
random reflections or art, education, teaching, women, everything of intellectual interest. 

8 views at times may be unnecessarily perverse. But for piquancy, the book will 
hardly be excelled, for the mind of the author blends the restless inquisitiveness of the 
new age with the sobriety and—for one cannot help discerning it— earnestness of the old. 
A rare book which shakes you, tosses you about as on a spear-point, wins you—at times 

its sheer poetry—informs you, almost overwhelms you, and incessantly delights you. 

& monument of perverse humor the book has few rivals.”—Springfield Republican. 


$5.00 NET 
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That India was formerly highly prosperous the 
author brings little serious evidence to show. And 
the clearest proof of the most intense prosperity 
would be false argument for the ill effect of British 
rule. Post hoc and propter hoc are not to be con- 
fused. That England has drawn advantage from 
the possession of India, no one will deny. Unques- 
tionably the industrial revolution was fostered by 
the flow of precious metals from the East; the raw 
products of India as well as her markets played an 
important role in the development of British com- 
merce and manufactures in the nineteenth century. 
But it can hardly be said that Lajpat Rai proves his 
case. His method generally is to present opinions 
for and against British rule culled from the writings 
of such men as Hyndman and Digby on the one 
side and Strachey on the other. The arguments 
of those who favor his own thesis naturally appear 
in the stronger light; the statistics which he adduces 
are in general too slight to weigh very heavily. 
With such incomplete evidence before us, few will be 
willing to accept his charges at their face value. 
At the same time the testimony cited, so far as it 
goes, is sufficient to cause us to hesitate before sweep- 
ing the author’s contentions lightly aside. And we 


are the readier to give him a fair hearing inasmuch 


as he seems to be more interested in the welfare of 
Indian peoples than in the propagation of revolution ; 
he does not prejudice his argument by ranting nation- 
alist invective and he is ready to confess that British 
rule has its brighter side. : 

But this bright side he passes over with a single 
page of grudging approbation. He forgets complete- 
ly that if India had not fallen under British control 
her fate would inevitably have been conquest by some 
other European power. Whether her lot under 
French rule would have been happier or more pros- 
perous is questionable; in all likelihood she would 
have been drained completely dry in the vain effort 
to prolong the life of the ancien régime. Had she 
fallen to the ill-regulated despotism of the Russian 
Czars in the nineteenth century, or had she come 
under the perfectly efficient and mechanical autoc- 
racy of Germany in the twentieth, India might con- 
ceivably sigh for the slipshod but comparatively 
liberal methods of the British. From such a fate 
Great Britain has saved her, and also from the fate 
of civil war, which would have attended any regime 
of non-interference by European powers. Lajpat 
Rai, in considering how England has repaid her debt 
to India, forgets that she has given to the Indian 
nationalities what lay in the capacity of no other 
nation to give, nor in that of the states of India 
herself—peace, combined with an increasing liberty 
to conduct their own affairs. 

Wherein England has failed, her failure probably 
has been the converse of that which we should expect 
from Germany; she has not developed the resources 
of India to their full power. That the remedy is to 
be found in the type of home rule suggested by the 
author is doubtful ; certainly he adduces no satisfac- 


—— 


tory evidence to prove that prosperity would result 
from this particular kind of autonomy. It seems 
more likely to result from the broader imperial oy 
look which almost necessarily will characterize Brit 
ish policy after the war. 


Unoper Sait. By Felix Riesenberg. Macmil- 
lan ; $2.50. 


The anatomy of a sailing vessel is brimful of po 
tential dramatic values. No one can hold the slight 
est doubt of that—at least not since the dawn of 
Conrad, in whose sea romances the component parts 
of a ship become component parts of the plot 
Whether you fully grasp the terminology does not 
so much matter; you cannot fail to be moved by his 
handling of it. This # not preliminary to contrast 
ing Conrad and Felix Riesenberg, which would k 
a gratuitous absurdity—a hitting below the water 
line. But there is one thing which the latter might 
—and should—have learned from Conrad, and that 
is the discreet utilization of the vernacular of se 
craft. If Under Sail is to be taken merely asa 
seaman’s book for seamen, well and good; but ifit 
aspires to beguile the general reader as a narrative 
of adventure, as a graphic depiction of life before the 
mast in the waning days of the sailing ship, then one 
cannot help regretting that it is so overladen with the 
routine of seamanship that richer elements of the 
story suffer a rather disastrous partial eclipse. Itis 
as if Barney Oldfield were to essay a book about 
automobile racing, and then cram it with tire trouble 
and clutch and carburetor adjustments. The reader 
of Under Sail is not stirred by page after page of 
such accurate but baffling chronicle as: 


The cables were unshackled, and the ends stoppertd 
abaft the wildcats. Canvas coats were put on them, jut 
over the chain pipes to the locker. “Jackasses” wert 
then bowsed into the hawse holes for fair, taking the 
“tails” to the windlass. With the ground tackle 
the “cat” and “fish” were unrove, and this gear stowed 
away in the fore peak. 


When a man falls overboard, it should be possible 
to convey that every effort was made to rescue him 
without setting down that “the main spencer ws 
hauled out and reefed spanker set while we braced 
sharp forward.” So much “tops’l, main t’gan sl, jib, 
and stays’ls” is no better than so much Greek to the 
landsman. In fact Greek would be preferable @ 
these elisions, for if you don’t know Greek, you 
know you don’t; but here you have a lurking suspr 
cion that you might be able to recognize the wo 
if only their teeth hadn’t been knocked out. The a 
thor takes you to sea—and leaves you there, 
in the doldrums of a too technical terminology. 

Aside from this defect, Under Sail is the 
away account of a voyage from New York 1 
Cape Horn to Honolulu and return, depicting in UF 
forced narrative the incidents of departure, of storm 
at sea, of fisticuffs and clashes with superiors, 
of the general rough routine and discomforts 
long period away from port. There are some inter 
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LARGE-SCALE BOOKS 


Christian Ethics in the 
World War 


By W. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D. 
Cloth $1.00 


individual is protected from crime not by 
ingness on this part to submit to assault and rob- 

by yielding the original right of self-defense 
State, so the nations of the world are learning 
i through the World War that security against 
ion is to be won not by a duel between the 
by yielding the act of justice up to the league 


The Law of Social Justice 
By Hugh Evander Willis 


Cloth $1.00 


This book is written to set forth the truths of Chris- 
tianity in a way which the author hopes will help to 
om them as a program for the new social order. 

are many who believe that there is a new social 
order about to come. The teachings of Jesus ought 
the program for this social order. 
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Morals and Morale 


By Luther Halsey Gulick, M. D. 


Cloth $1.00 


Shortly before his recent sudden death, Dr. Gulick 
returned from overseas. This book, which describes 
r experiences with the American Expeditionary 
orces, deals especially with the relation of morality 


& 


_ to fighting efficiency. 


. 
The Democratic Movement 
7 . 
in Asia 
By Tyler Dennett 
Cloth, illus., $1.50 
Two extensive tours through Japan, China, the Philip- 
ml pislaveia., ry india, cupptiod ithe autor with 
al, a thoroug! imparti ert atti- 
tude of mind gave his ehairentienn their p= ng These 
resent reasons for the faith that democracy 


‘ Ss p 7 
is making definite headway in the East and indicate 


the Mt ibenty. forces that are stimulating progress 


Buy from your Book Store or from Us 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Ave. 











New York City ve 


The 
Discriminating © 


Reader 


will find our Autumn list to his liking. Our books 
this Fall are selected with extraordinary care. 
They are fewer but better. 


q The Children of France and the Red 
Cross, by June Richardson Lucas, tells what our 
Red Cross is doing for the French children re- 
turned from German captivity, an untouched phase 
of the war. I7 illustrations. Net $1.50. 


@ The Woman Citizen, by Mary Sumner 
Boyd, is the plainest, simplest, most get-at-able 
book yet published on civics and suffrage for 
women. With an introduction by Carrie Chapman 
Catt. Net $1.50. 


@ The True Story of Alsace-Lorraine, 
by Ernest A. Vizetelly, is a sound, accurate survey 
of a vexed question bound to be of first import- 
ance in the coming peace negotiations. Net $4.00. 


@ Montenegro in History, Politics and 
War, by Alexander Devine, clearly sets forth the 
growth of that kingdom—its historical back- ° 
gtound, its present politics and its hopes for the 
future. Net $1.50. 


@ Thinkers on problems of reconstruction will 
find valuable material in the five volumes of The 
New Commonwealth Series (The World of 
States, by C. Delisle Burns; The Church 
in the Commonwealth, by Richard Roberts; 
Freedom, by Gilbert Cannan; Women and 
the Sovereign State by 4. Maude Royden; 
and The State and the Child, by W. Clarke 
Hall) which tell Americans where the younger 
English thinkers stand on after-the-war problems. 
Each, net $1.00. 


@ For younger readers: The entire Bible is re- 
told, simply and clearly, by Helen Ward Banks, in 
Stokes’ Wonder Book of the Bible. 
Twelve pages in color and 45 in black-and-white. 
For children of from 7 to 15 years. Net $2.50. 


g A remarkable volume for children of from 12 
to 18 years is Im the Days of the Gulld, 
bv L. Lamprey. In telling of little apprentices 
who worked for master craftsmen of long ago, it 
teaches much about the beginnings of our arts and 
crafts. There are 4 illustrations in color and 12 
in black-and-white. 


q In an exciting story of the travels and ad- 
ventures of two American children, Twin Trav- 
elers in South America, Mary H. Wade 
unfolds the wonders of that continent, for boys 
and girls of from 8 to 15 years. There is an in- 
teresting map and 25 photographic illustrations. 


@ At all bookshops. Send for full descriptive 
circular, gratis. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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esting sidelights on the Hawaiian capital as it ap- 
peared in 1898, on the eve of the Spanish-American 
war. Mr. Riesenberg was an ordinary seaman on 
this voyage, and he has set down a conscientious 
personal record of it, leaving out nothing—not even 
the unsavory practices of the Chinese cook. Such 
ceremonials as the choosing of the watches, holyston- 
ing the deck, and initiating sailors who are crossing 
the equator for the first time are rendered in a 
matter-of-fact manner which gives them a certain 
authentic humor. The illustrations, it may be 
remarked in passing, appear to have been withdrawn 
from life. 


SerBiAN Fairy Taes. Translated by Elodie 
L. Mijatovitch. McBride; $1.60. 


To catch a whiff of the true flavor of these tales 
you must divest yourself of all adult conceptions. 
You must read them in the spirit of a child; for if 
you insist on reading them as an adult, you will 
be irritated by the too flagrant violations of what 
goes by the name of common sense. The theme 
which runs throughout these tales is the strengthen- 
ing of the righteous weak against the evil strong, the 
overcoming of supernatural enemies by a magic key 
to greater power. The stories seem to have been 
conceived by a people who grew up with their back 
to a mighty danger and with their face to a fire 
which promised safety and light. But these tales 
are not distinctly Serbian. There is nothing Slavic 


about them. And that, indeed, is as it should be, . 


for fairies and magic are the properties of the chil- 
dren of the whole world. 
Maccte oF Vircinssurc. By Helen R. Mar- 


tin. Century; $1.40. 


A partial suspension of what may be termed the 
heart’s reasoning faculty is one of the inalienable 
attributes of most fiction readers. With few excep- 
tions, they no more think of consulting their hearts 
in the presence of a novel than they would think of 
consulting their watches in the presence of a hostess. 
This explains why fiction writers are enabled to 
dwell upon distractions at the expense of obligations ; 
why they can carry their burden part way uphill, 
then drop it when it gets heavy, and bound lightly 
over the summit without it—and yet few will suspect 
that the job has been shirked. It also explains why 
not alone the factory run of fiction but much of a 
higher quality can be so essentially machine-made 
as Mrs. Martin’s Maggie of Virginsburg. 

The roots of Mrs. Martin’s story are in that soil 
which has yielded so bountifully to her pen. And so 
long as her narrative stays in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country, which has given her her best ma- 
terial, it shares the ready skill of her other fiction. 
But when she cuts loose from this environment she 
becomes involved in effects which are woefully defi- 
cient in reality. For one thing, Mrs. Martin would 
have us believe that her waif-hero and her waif- 


—— 


heroine, intimate companions from childhood until 
college separates them, carefully conceal from exh 
other knowledge of the existence of a spark of passion 
between them, and that the boy does not utter, 
syllable until a legacy of $20,000 a year unseals his 
lips. The letter heralding this unsealing reaches the 
girl two days after her marriage to a wealthy 
whom she does not love (of course), and to whom 
she had been engaged only one week, and whos 
assassinated five years later, thus clearing the 
for that union which you knew all along was de 
tined to terminate the book. This intervening ma 
riage, if it means anything at all, means 

in relation to the girl’s love for-her girlhood com 
panion. But Mrs. Martin practically ignores it 
dodges it by means of one of those facile five-year 
later elisions. This is the author’s most flagrant 
flouting of her obligation, not to her public—for s 
we have said, it doesn’t mind—but to her art. 

In the course of the narrative, there is som 
sketchy delving amid sociological and education 
tendencies, but no one—with the exception of thor 
who recline in hammocks—is in danger of being 
bowled over by this excursion. 


THe CHILDREN OF FRANCE AND THE Rp 
Cross. By June Richardson Lucas. Stokes; 
$1.50. 

Frep MircHey’s War Story: Three Years 
in the War Zone. By Frederick Mitchell 
Knopf ; $1.50. 

Tue Docror’s Part. 
Appleton; $1.50. 


There is a lull in the publishers’ fighting fust 
lade. Instead of books volleying hot from te 
trench or winging from the sky, we are being imut 
dated by an output of somewhat calmer mien, fore 
shadowing the work of repair and rehabilitation 
This non-combatant section of our contemporay 
war literature is far from reflecting inaction how 
ever. Even the by-products of fighting are stremt 
ous, and one does not lead a quiet life even whe 
one has been forcibly removed from the front to# 
German detention camp. ‘Three recent volume 
indicate the scope of non-combatant authorship. 

Mrs. Lucas’ book undoubtedly is of widest 
embodying as it does a rather personal series 
ters which tell what is being accomplished towatl 
bringing happiness into tiny lives which war 
brushed aside into misery and suffering. This sto 
of the maimed, motherless waifs of France 1s of 
that a woman can tell best, and Mrs. Lucas has 
given full rein to her sympathies. At the sam 
time, she reveals what is being done in’ the 9 


By James R. Church 


of intelligent relief work. “It’s terribly real, thi 


feeling over here of the great debt we owe, 3 

comes out constantly in unexpected places, sa 

the author; and her book adds considerably to ones 

conception of just what that debt is. oe 
Quite different—and even more pe 
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New Texts 
For the S. A. T. C. 


GREATER EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS 
ByA. Lawngnce Low2t, President of Moment Veeest 
The most complete account of the governments of England, 
France, Italy, Germany, and Austria-Hungary. 


MANUAL OF MILITARY GERMAN 

By F.W.C. Lizper and R. W. PetTEnGiLt, Instructors in 
German in Harvard University $7.00 Postpaid 
Grammar has been treated in the shortest possible space; 
word-lists and tables give a variety of information about all 
branches of military service; and unique reading extracts te}] 
of the actual fighting in the first years of the War. 


NATIONAL IDEALS AS EXPRESSED IN 
THE LITERATURE AND PHILOSO- 
PHIES OF THE WARRING PEOPLES 

Ready March 1st. 

Professors Buiss Perry, H. C. BrieRwirTH, JAMES H. 

Woops, R. F. ALFRED Hogrn te, and Captain ANDRE 

Morize have been appointed from the Harvard Faculty to 
a volume suitable for the third term work of the War 

coure Theiranthology will adequately exhibit national 
ideals, ambitions and policies. This wiil be a most interesting 
volume both for the student and for the general reader. 


Inquire for these volumes at your bookseller’s 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


23 Randall Hall, Cambridge Mass. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 








IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


THE ARMY AND THE LAW. By Garrard 
Glenn, Associate Professor of Law, Colum- 
bia University. A consideration of the 
legal relations between soldier and civilian 
in war time and in peace. 12mo., cloth, 
197 pages. $1.75 net. 


A PROPHECY OF THE WAR. By Lewis Ein- 
stein, formerly in United States Diplomatic 
Service, with a Foreword by Theodore 
Roosevelt. 12mo., cloth, 94 pages. $1.00 
net. 


AMERICAN CITY PROGRESS AND THE 
LAW. By Howard Lee McBain, Professor 
of Municipal Science and Administration, 
Columbia University: 12mo., cloth, 269 
pages. $1.50 net. 


DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY. By Robert Ses- 
sions Woodworth, Professor of Psychology, 
Columbia University. 12mo., cloth, 210 
pages. $1.50 net. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LEMCKE & BUECHNER, Agents 
30-32 W. 27th Street NEW YORK CITY 











Boche . . Escadrille 
Petain Camouflage 
Blighty Bolsheviki 
Ace Tank Anzac 
Air Hole Zebrugge 


New 


War 


Words ,2""*,, 





and hundreds more have been added to 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY. For the first time find 
. you can 
authoritative answers to your x 

questions about the new terms. 





Regular and India-Paper Editions. | . 
its for Specimen Pages. FREE. Pocket Maps if you name 








G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 








The ae of Friends 


(QUAKERS) 





BOOKS at:—144 East 20th Street, New 
York; Friends Book Store, Rich- 


mond, Ind. 


SCHOOLS at:—Union Springs, N. Y.; 
George School, Pa.; Vassalboro, 
Me.; Spiceland, Ind.; Plainfield, 
Ind. 


COLLEGES at : —Haverford, Pa.; Guilford 
College, N.C.; Wilmington, Ohio: 
Earlham, Ind.; Oskaloosa, lowa; 
Wichita, Kans.; Central City, Neb.; 
Newberg, Ore.; Whittier, Calif. 








Information at Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
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Fred Mitchell volume, with its sober, straightaway 
recital of incidents in France during the momentous 
early days of the war. The transformation of the 
jockey, with his horses and his hounds, into a cog 
in the spontaneous defensive war machine of France 
makes interesting reading. The story has simplicity 
and sincerity, and a matter-of-fact way of telling 
which enhances its value. Mitchell had entry 
through the lines as they tightened toward Paris, 
and his experiences were varied and—enlightening. 

In Colonel Church’s book we have a concise recital 
of the work of the medical branch of the army, 
concluding with a glimpse of the Red Cross achieve- 
ments in the redemption of the disabled. To those 
interested in this field the volume will prove most 
acceptable. Nevertheless one can hardly second the 
publisher in calling it an “inspiring story’’: it is alto- 
gether too freely clinical for that. 


Tue Art or Ausrey Bearpsiey. By Arthur 
Symons. The Modern Library, Boni and 
Liveright; 70 cts. 

Tue Art or Ropin. By Louis Weinberg. 

The Modern Library, Boni and Liveright; 70 

ets. 

Arthur Symons’ essay on the art of Aubrey 
Beardsley is worth reprinting, if only for the sake 
of that passage which concludes: : 

His world is a world of phantoms, in which the desire 
of the perfecting of mortal sensations, a desire of in- 
finity, has overpassed mortal limits, and poised them, so 
faint, so quivering, so passionate for flight, in a hopeless 
and strenuous immobility. . . They have put off the 
common burdens of humanity, and put on that loneliness 
which is the rest of the saints and the unrest of those 
who have sinned with the intellect. 

This fine appreciation of his friend is the more sig- 
nificant because it serves to show how far from 
Beardsley’s imperious art are the toadstool produc- 
tions of his ubiquitous imitators. Because Beards- 
ley’s drawings have the qualities which Symons 
points out—because they have design and intensity, 
spirituality and craftsmanship and satire—they are 
worth a fond analysis. Because they have scale, the 
small reproductions which comprise the major por- 
tion of this book have a definite value. 

But however good the intention of such volumes 
as these, they are too apt to fall into the banal, to 
become cheap Chautauquas where the earnest un- 
informed grow heady on red ink. The volume on 
Rodin is a case in point. Mr. Weinberg’s pro- 
logue has all the worst qualities of Rodin’s sculpture 
—heavily pedagogical, sacrificing form to meaning 
so ruthlessly that the meaning withers by the di- 
vorce, solemnly sentimental. Moreover the repro- 
ductions are in many instances so poor—blurred, 
foreshortened, and utterly devoid of what the Jap- 
anese call “notan” (roughly, arrangement of val- 
ues)—as to detract from the book rather than add 
to it. It is doubtful whether anyone unfamiliar 
with Rodin’s work (and the volume is evidently in- 


aS 


tended for him) would be encouraged by this pm 
sentation of it, although those who care for it m 
enjoy the better reproductions in spite of their j 
herent lack. After all, black and white drawing 
lend themselves more freely to this kind of treatment 
than marble masses, “the hole and the lump.” By 
it is something of an achievement to have gotten oy 
even the latter book at this time. One hopes ty 
the publishers will care rather to increase the mp 
ber of scholarly appreciations, of cheap and 

ive reproductions, such as the Beardsley book, 
to pander to the taste of culture-hunting igy 
ramuses, as in the Rodin volume. 














Books of the Fortnight 


The following list comprises THe Duat’s se 
tion of books recommended among the publicatios 
received during the last two weeks: 


American Problems of Reconstruction. A gp 
posium. Edited by Elisha M. Friedman. 12m, 
471 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. #4. 
Instincts in Industry. By Ordway Tead. tim 
222 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.40. 
The English Middle Class. By R. H. Gretta 
8vo, 238 pages. Macmillan Co. $3.50. 
The People of Action: A Study in American] 
ism. By Gustave Rodrigues. Translated 
Louise Seymour Houghton. 12mo, 250 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. . 
Alsace-Lorraine: Past, Present and Future. 
_Coleman Phillippson. Illustrated, 8vo, Z 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $8, 
Occasional Addresses: 1893 to 1916. By Hi 
Asquith. 8vo, 194 pages. Macmillan 
$2.25. 
Economics for the General Reader. By Heary¥ 
12mo, 456 pages. Macmillan Co. $2. 
Forced Movements: Tropism, and Animal Condut 
By Jacques Loeb. Illustrated, 12mo, 209 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50. _ 
Sir William Ramsay: Memorials of His Life 
Work. By Sir William A. Tilden. 
trated, 8vo, 311 pages. Macmillan Co. $ 
The Letters of Ann Gilchrist and Walt Whit 
Edited by Thomas B. Harned. 12mo, 4 
pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. 
The People’s Theater. By Romain Rolland. T 
lated by Barrett H. Clark. 12mo, 146) 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.35. 
The Modern Novel. By Wilson Follett. 
336 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 
White Nights and Other Stories. By F 
Dostoevsky. Translated by Constance 
nett. 12mo, 288 pages. Macmillan Co. 
The Eyes of Asia. Tales. By Rudyard 5 
12mo, 101 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co, 
The War-W orkers. A novel. By E. M. 
field. 12mo, 295 pages. Alfred A. 5 
$1.50. . 
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AVALUABLE SERVICE 


May be secured by subscribing to 
TEMPLE SCOTT'S 
LITERARY BUREAU 


-A Monthly Book-Guide free—Advice on Manu- 
i Expert Opinion on the Values of Kare 
fooks—A Confidential Service for Book Collect- 
ors—Current books at less than they can be bought 
elsewhere. If you want a book you can't get 
anywhere else, write to Temple Scott, and he’ ll 
get it, if it can be had. Send for prospectus to 
101 Park Avenue, New York. 
Fine Book Printing a Specialty 


Unprecedented Holiday Sale 


of 


Fine Books at Bargain Prices 





Send for Catalog 





HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE, Inc. 
471 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 




















autwoors ROMEIKE 


operates a special literary department, as complete in 
every detail as an entire 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


Having the use of our international facilities this de- 
ment is known and patronized by as many authors 
publishers as make up the entire clientele of an 

ordinary bureau. 

With our exceedingly large patronage it is necessary for 

ts to maintain a standard of efficiency and service which 

= be — by bureaux that devote their efforts 
to acquiring of new sub- 

scribers without thought for R O M E I K E 

those they have. An _ineffi- 108 110 Sev. th A 

cient press clipping service ~ = venue 

will prove irritating. so don't NE W Y ORK 

experiment. Use the reliable ESTABLISHED 1881 











THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, we. 


(E. Byrne Hackett) 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Begs to announce the opening of an office in the 
ANDERSON GALLERIES (PARK AVE. and 
59TH STREET) for the sale of 
LITERARY PROPERTIES, 
RARE AND CHOICE BOOKS, 


MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 





APPRAISALS MADE OF LIBRARIES. 
AUCTION COMMISSIONS EXECUTED. 
Telephone: Plaza 4414. 


High St., New Haven, Conn., and 489 Park Ave., New York 








































“AT McCLURG'’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
Prices by 

Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
* stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers—a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 




















“The tham 
Beokstons 
Qwest 4.5 St'és, N.Y. 
Book Buyers 


who cannot get satisfactory local service, are 
urged to establish relations with our bookstore. 
We handle every kind of book, wherever 
published. Questions about literary matters 
answered promptly. We have customers in 
nearly every part of the globe. Safe delivery 
guaranteed to any address. Our bookselling 
experience extends over 8&0 years. 

















Luther’s Correspondence and Other 


Contemporary Letters 


Translated and Edited by 
Preserved Smith, Ph. D., and Charles M. Jacobs, D.D. 
Th ir translators need no introduction to stu- 
dents of the Reformation. Vol. I has been heartily welcomed. 


allusions. 
Ged Ua weed contiquctien the plan and is of priceless 
value, ing the letters of Luther and his contemporaries 
ghronshthe year 1530, and containing two letters never before 
ublished. 
Cloth bound $3.50 a volume Vol. I and II, $6.00 


THE LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


S. E. Cor. 9th and Sansom Streets, 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH YORK 
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Current News 


The Columbia University Press has just brought 
out The Army and the Law, by Garrard Glenn, 
associate professor of law in the University. 

Embers, by Jeffrey Deprend, the novel selected for 
the $10,000 prize offered by J. W. Wallace and 
Co. (Chicago) is announced for early publication. 

A new edition of Arthur Morrison’s Tales of 
Mean Streets, with a preface by H. L. Mencken, 
is to be issued this month by Philip Goodman. 

Twenty-one plays, from Sheridan to Galsworthy 
and Dunsany, have been gathered together by Mont- 
rose J. Moses to be issued as Representative British 
Dramas: Victorian and Modern. The volume is to 
be published soon by Little, Brown and Co. 

A fully illustrated reprint of an early edition of 
Edward Lear’s Book of Nonsense, to which More 
Nonsense has been added, has recently been pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell. 

The First Time After, a chapter of Dorothy Can- 
field’s Home Fires in France (Henry Holt and Co.), 
has been translated into French and incorporated 
into a volume of selections of modern prose for use 
in the high schools of France. 

A. Safroni-Middleton, author of A Vagabond’s 
Odyssey, has written another picture of the primitive 
life of the Southern Pacific Islands, which will be 
published this month by Dodd, Mead and Co. under 
the title Wine Dark Seas and Tropic Skies. 

D. Appleton and Co. announce for immediate 
publication John Bach McMaster’s The United 
States in the World War, and The Writing and 
Reading of Verse, by Clarence E. Andrews. Edith 
Wharton’s new war novel, The Marne, is scheduled 
for early December issue from the same press. 

Publication rights on Songs of the Plains, by Edna 
Worthley Underwood, have been taken over from 
Sherman, French and Co. by the Four Seas Co., 
who brought out Mrs. Underwood’s translation of 
Songs of Hafiz. They announce for early publica- 
tion Mrs. Underwood’s collection of Famous Stor- 
ies from Foreign Countries. 

Corn From Olde Fields: An Anthology of Old 
English Poems, from: the Fourteenth to the Seven- 
teenth Century, compiled by the Honorable Eleanor 
Brougham, is announced for immediate publication 
by the John Lane Co., who are also to bring out two 
other volumes of verse: The Vagabond and Other 
Poems from “Punch,” by R. C. Lehman, and. a 
collection of war poems, Forward, March! by An- 
gela Morgan. 

Three new titles are soon to be added to E. P. 
Dutton and Co.’s Library of French Fiction: Jac- 
quou, the Rebel, by Eugene LeRoy; translated by 
Eleanor Stimson Brooks; Nono, by Gaston Roup- 
nel, translated by B. J. Beyer; and Two Banks of 
the Seine, by Fernand Vanderem, translated by 
George Raffalovich. The series is under the edi- 
torial direction of Barnet J. Beyer, a former lec- 
turer at the Sorbonne. 


a 


Why We Went to War, by Christian 
study of the political phases of the world War inthe 
light of the writings of Muhlon and Li : 
André Chéradame’s The Essentials of an F 
Peace are shortly to be published by the Sey 
M. Chéradame’s. The United States and 
mania was reviewed in THE Diat for January 

The American-Scandinavian Foundation js ph’ 
lishing Selma Lagerl6f’s Gosta Berling’s Sa. 
The text of the English translation, which appean), 


f 


in London in 1894 and is now out of print, hash & 


edited and corrected by Hanna Astrup Larson, a | 
eight chapters which were omitted in the Brith. 
edition have been restored in a translation by Vm 
Swanston Howard. 

The Macmillan Co. have reprinted in a sng 
volume, illustrated in color and in half-tone by 


Indian artists, Rabindranath Tagore’s Gitanja, § be 


the religious poems for which he received the Nod 
prize, and its sequel Fruit Gathering ($2.50). Te 
book also includes the W. B. Yeats preface, writin 


in 1912. One need not go the length of Mr. Yas §% 


enthtsiasm, nor take too seriously the Tagore at 
in order to find these translations readable andr 
readable. The illustrations—and notably those 
Abanindranath Tagore—add to the attractivenesd 
a volume excellently adapted to serve as a gift. 
Gertrude Atherton was much younger when dt 
wrote her tale of adventure for boys, The Valiat 
Runaways (Dodd, Mead; $1.25), which has lag 
been out of print. It was a good idea to giveitt 
the world again; for it is a jolly story of he 
breadth escapes in the romantic surrounding d 
Old California in Mexican times. The tet 
neither cluttered nor ridiculous; it moves swilt 
and is graphic enough to amuse any mind that lis 
old-fashioned adventure. No amateur could wit 
so good a story so audaciously of the thriller gy 
The reader keeps noticing what a remarkable 
it would make. Had there been movies in the 
when she wrote this book, Mrs. Atherton must 
tainly have been annexed. 
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THIS BOOK IS TRUE 
“Everything that happens to 
anybody in this book has hap- 
pened to somebody in France of 
whom I have had personal 
knowledge.’’—The Author. 


Home 
Fires 


France 
By 
Dorothy 
Canfield 


“Of war books, ‘Home 
Fires in France’ is most 
likely to endure for its 
truth, its humanity and its 
literary value.” 

—The Nation 
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A popular history of firearms which covers the subject from 
the invention of gunpowder to the latest type machine guns of 
the present day. 
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